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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


It is a pleasure to chronicle in the annals of 1938 the 
happy reception accorded the first issue of THE HIsTorIAn. 
The merits of the magazine are a tribute to the younger 
scholars in the historical profession, and the editor feels 
assured that the number and quality of articles published 
will increase as acquaintance with the new publication grows. 

Readers of THE HisTORIAN have urged that the maga- 
zine stress the selection of well-written articles, without the 
excessive documentation which has characterized most 
serious historical work of our generation. Since nearly all 
historical magazines today prefer research studies, with 
plenty of footnotes, THE HisTORIAN welcomes your consid- 
eration of the proposal to select for its pages serious studies, 
treated in more popular vein. 

This number contains articles of timely interest. “The 
Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey” is an excellent synthe- 
sis of recent disclosures of British pre-War policy. The 
“Good Neighbor” discussion gives an up-to-the-minute sum- 
mary of a most important phase of American foreign affairs. 

Are you interested in the new biographical writings of 
our day? Or in the treatment of public relief for the sick 
and needy in an 18th century town? Or in modern China? 
All are in this issue. 

As for Napoleon, who would think of adding anything 
to what has already been written on the subject. Yet we 
have a fine account of the history of Napoleonic studies. 


GeoRGE P. HAMMOND. 




































The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey 


An Interpretation 


CRD 
E. F. WILLIs 


IR EpwArD Grey was British foreign minister from 
1905 to 1916, and a post mortem of his foreign policy 

is not without import to the era of the Munich accord. 
We are far enough away from the heat generated by pre- 
war rivalries and war-time passions to approach the prob- 
lem with some degree of objectivity. Furthermore, the per- 
tinent documents, letters, and memorandums have been 
published, and we are able to reconstruct the development of 
ideas and policies so accurately that history almost becomes 
a science. 

In order to clarify and make intelligible the work of a 
statesman, it is imperative to reconstruct, at least in part, 
the stage upon which he is called to play. Sir Edward Grey 
inherited the two fundamental factors that determined his 
policies, namely, national traditions, founded largely on 
geography, and the alignment of the Powers into diplomatic 
groups. To a very large extent the line of advance in world 
affairs is clearly outlined by forces beyond the control of any 
individual statesman or ruler. With the rise of the United 
States and Germany to the status of great powers, with the 
challenge to British capitalistic-imperialism, it was almost 
inevitable that England should junk her policy of isolation 
and join one of the two camps in Europe. From the time 
of the Armada until the absorption of the Boer Republics, 
the English people had built up the most far-flung empire 
in history. It covered approximately one-fourth of the 
surface of the globe. By 1900, England was satiated. Her 
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predatory period of four hundred years was, at least tempor- 
arily, over. She was now ready to digest the spoils and 
booty of a hundred wars. Her position suddenly became 
defensive, highly moral, and peaceful. 

On the Continent the situation was, as it had been for 
centuries, an anarchy of national aspirations and economic 
demands. Europe, then as now, was merely a geographical 
expression. All played the same game of Machtpolitik. All 
jockeyed for a favorable position on the diplomatic chess- 
board in which the stakes were colonies, concessions, trade 
rights, prestige, and power. Behind the fancy shirtfront 
of diplomacy were the guns, and the size and number of 
these guns determined the eloquence of a statesman’s words. 
In no case could the aspirations of the great continental 
powers be resolved except by war. France wanted revanche 
and the return of Alsace-Lorraine, which she had in better 
days gutted from a divided Germany; Germany wanted “a 
place in the sun” —that is, a euphemism for colonies, mar- 
kets, raw materials, prestige, and a safety-valve for excess 
population. The great Russian empire, already the largest 
continuous unbroken domain in the world, harbored Caesar- 
ian ambitions that were masked under such phrases as Pan- 
Slavism, Constantinople, Freedom of the Straits, and “a 
window on the sea.”’ Italy, like Germany, was a new nation, 
but her appetite was as great as her past, and her designs in 
Europe and Africa were both nationalistic and nostalgic. 
Austria-Hungary, headed by a tired old man, was almost 
too weary to dream of conquest. Like England, she wanted 
to keep what she had—the vestigal remains of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The smaller Powers of Europe were sig- 
nificant chiefly because they increased the confusion of 
national aspirations and added elements of danger to a seri- 
ous situation. 
















Sir Edward Grey 


It is a delusion of the Sir Galahad school of historians 
to speak of the superior morality of one group over another. 
Capitalism has no conscience and no boundary lines, and 
nationalism has a strangely familiar visceral cry every- 
where. The Triple Entente was a kind of holy understand- 
ing between France, Russia, and England. What made it 
holy was that it was thrice blessed. It blessed France by 
enabling her to destroy the independence of Morocco and 
add it to her empire without giving consideration to other 
interests there; it blessed Russia by making England an 
accomplice in the plundering of a defenseless Persia; and, 
for benefits received, the British empire was given a free- 
hand in Egypt and Southern Persia.’ It is probably not nec- 
essary to point out that the peoples most concerned in these 
matters, the peoples of Morocco, Egypt, and Persia, were 
not consulted. 

The Triple Alliance was also writ in sacred script, but 
was not blessed with territorial acquisitions, and, therefore, 
lacked a solid foundation. Italy made secret agreements 
inimical to German and Austrian interests, and finally, with 
every justification of self-interest, sold out to the highest 
bidder in 1915.7. But lest we do a grievous wrong to the 
diplomatic reputation of the other great powers, it must be 
remembered that every statesman pursued a similar policy 
of Realpolitik. The secret treaties made before and during 
the World War are proof enough that they knew what 
they wanted. Only one nation fought to make “the world 
safe for democracy;” all the others fought to increase their 
national inventories. The game, therefore, being what it 
was, it should not surprise anyone that a foreign minister 
did not always keep his hands clean.® 

Sir Edward Grey was born into a distinguished English 
family on April 25, 1862, in London. His great-grandfather 
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was a brother of Earl Grey, the Whig prime minister who 
had carried through Parliament the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and his grandfather was for many years Home Secretary 
in the liberal cabinets of Russell and Palmerston. Grey him- 
self was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in cricket and tennis. His intellectual 
interests were chiefly confined to fishing or birding or stroll- 
ing over the moors with a volume of the chaste Wordsworth 
under his arm. The significance of this aspect of his per- 
sonality is expressed by his great colleague, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in these words: “Once during the War when we 
were rather dissatisfied with the vigor of Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy, I, apologizing for him, said to Mr. Lloyd George, 
who was hot, ‘Well, anyhow, we know that if the Germans 
were here and said to Grey, “If you don’t sign this Treaty, 
we will shoot you at once,” he would certainly reply, “It 
would be most improper for a British minister to yield to a 
threat. That sort of thing is not done.’’ But Lloyd George 
rejoined, “That’s not what the Germans would say to him. 
They would say, “If you don’t sign this treaty, we will scrag 
all your squirrels at Fallodon.” That would break him 
down.’ ”’* 

When the Liberals under Campbell-Bannerman re- 
turned to power in 1905, the post of Foreign Minister was 
offered to Sir Edward Grey, who had long been an influen- 
tial member of the ‘Imperialist’? section of the Liberal 
party. Grey hesitated to accept. Herbert Henry Asquith 
and Richard Burdon Haldane had persuaded Grey to join 
them in refusing to accept a Cabinet position unless Camp- 
bell-Bannerman relinquished his leadership of the House of 
Commons to Asquith. This created a crisis. The prime 
minister refused to budge and for a time it appeared there 
would be a split in the party. To save the situation, Asquith 
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and Haldane entered the liberal cabinet, but it took consid- 
erable persuasion to get Grey to change his mind. There is 
every reason to believe that Grey really did not want the 
high office. When it appeared that he would not enter the 
Cabinet he wrote his wife, ‘‘All is going splendidly so far.” 5 

Grey knew the Foreign Office would mean London, 
which he disliked, social life, that bored him, and, above all, 
duties that would keep him away from his beloved moors 
and streams at Fallodon. But the pressure of his friends 
was strong and he finally decided to join his colleagues. “If 
we had refused office,” his wife had said to him, ‘we could 
not have justified the decision to the constituents.’”® 

There may have been other reasons why Grey hesitated 
to enter the Foreign Office. Perhaps instinctively Grey re- 
alized that he was not qualified for the job. Though he had 
served as Parliamentary Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs 
from 1892 to 1895, his experience in foreign affairs was 
limited and never having traveled abroad and being unable 
to speak any language except English, his point of view was 
extremely insular. To a certain extent a narrow, strictly 
English point of view was his greatest asset and most tragic 
defect. Many years later, the eminent American historian, 
Charles Beard, wrote in reviewing Grey’s Twenty-five 
Years: ‘The most extraordinary feature of Viscount Grey’s 
whole survey is the practical indifference shown to anything 
outside of the British Empire that does not impinge im- 
mediately and obviously on British interests.””” 

Grey entered the Foreign Office on December 11, 1905. 
Europe as usual was on the verge of another crisis. Lans- 
downe, Grey’s predecessor, had laid down a four-point pro- 
gram, which Grey was to follow religiously, namely, the 
alliance with Japan, friendship with the United States, the 
Entente Cordiale with France, and closer relations with 
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Russia. There was enough diplomatic dynamite in the 
agreement with France to blow up the peace of Europe. 
The significant part of this treaty was some secret clauses 
which would enable England to tighten her grip on Egypt, 
and France to “liquidate” Morocco. Each power professed 
absolutely honorable intentions not to change the status quo, 
and each promised the other support in the event that it 
should be necessary to make some changes. The signatures 
were hardly dry on the treaty when France with unseemly 
haste proceeded to carry out the real intention of the agree- 
ment and destroy the independence of Morocco. The Ger- 
mans, who had legal rights to get a share of the spoils, were 
left holding the sack. Patriotic societies in Germany—the 
counterpart for organized advocates of nationalism every- 
where—waved flags, put pressure on the German govern- 
ment, and forced the charming sycophant, Count Bilow, the 
chancellor, to take action. He insisted, after an amount of 
blundering unusual even for German diplomacy, to call an 
international conference to decide the fate of Morocco. 
The conference met at Algeciras, Spain, on January 16, 
1906, where Germany stood for the “open door,” and 
France for special privileges, which would prepare the way 
for final absorption. Except as a legal fiction, Morocco had 
no more chance of surviving the conference than Czecho- 
slovakia had at Munich last September. But more signifi- 
cant, Morocco being only a pawn in the game, the confer- 
ence became a test of strength between “the have” and “the 
have not” powers. The cards were stacked against Germany 
from the beginning. Austria alone gave loyal support to her 
ally. Italy ‘‘crawfished” out of her commitments and voted 
with France, who was loyally supported by England, Spain, 
and the United States, who, by her benevolent disposition, 
was beginning to pay her debt to Lafayette. Grey in sup- 
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porting France was merely deepening the tracks of Lans- 
downe. Being strongly pro-French and highly suspicious of 
the German diplomacy, his chief worry seemed to be to 
avoid any word or act which would offend France. The 
spirit of the British attitude was well expressed by King 
Edward VII to Paul Cambon, the French minister in Lon- 
don. ‘Tell us,” he said, “what you wish on each point and 
we will support you without restriction or reserves.’ 
Count Metternich, the German ambassador to London, had 
aptly described the English as “more French than the 
French.” 

The French government, however, was not satisfied with 
diplomatic assurances. France’s closest ally, Russia, had 
just been given a sound “‘strafing” by Japan, which had had 
the blessing and partial support of England. Russia, there- 
fore, was weakened, and the time was ripe for Germany, if 
she were so inclined, to inoculate France against imperial 
fever and the desire for revanche, by a prophylactic war. 
Fully realizing their predicament, France asked for military 
aid from England. Grey was cautious. He did not want 
war; neither was he in a position to pledge England to a 
military alliance. Parliament was in no mood for military 
commitments, and Grey knew it. Yet Grey did not want to 
reject Cambon completely, and he told the French ambassa- 
dor that he had already informed the German representa- 
tive that a German attack would not find England neutral.® 

M. Cambon did not have much faith in the assurances 
of the British government, and he was anxious to get some- 
thing in writing. England had changed sides too often, and 
her reputation for integrity was no better in France than it 
was in Russia, where the wags of Petrograd joked during 
the war: “England expects every man to fight to the last 
drop—of Russian blood.’® With the astuteness that made 
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Cambon the most finished diplomat in Europe, he tried a 
new tack. On January 10, 1906, he pointed out to Grey that 
if Germany should appeal to the sword, England might 
decide to come to the aid of France. British help would be 
most effective if the military experts of both countries had 
worked out a concerted plan of coédperation and attack. 
Thereupon, he suggested that the military and naval con- 
versations, which had unofficially taken place under Lans- 
downe, be continued and given official sanction. 

The answer to this question was to determine the course 
of British policy up to the World War. Unfortunately, Grey 
failed to sense its full significance. Being personally honest, 
he suspected no one but the Germans, but he should have 
remembered from his experiences with fly fishing that sim- 
plicity is often the best camouflage. He did not see that the 
acceptance of Cambon’s clever suggestion was a back-door 
admittance to an Anglo-French alliance, which he had 
neither the desire nor the right to conclude.” 

Grey committed a serious dereliction of duty by not 
bringing the question before the Cabinet. The minister of 
a Parliamentary government has no right to create secret 
obligations for which the public will have to pay. He did, 
however, consult Campbell-Bannerman, the prime minister, 
and Haldane, the minister of war.’? The prime minister, 
who realized that the conversations might create ‘‘honorable 
understandings,” looked upon the whole matter with serious 
misgivings. However, he did not definitely veto them, and 
Grey gave Cambon his official approval on January 31, with 
the caution that they were to be “solely provisional and non- 
commital.’* Grey, who seems to have had some misgivings 
about the obliquity of his policy, wrote his wife the next 
day about his conversation with M. Cambon: “I had tre- 
mendously difficult talk and work yesterday, and very 
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important. I do not know whether I did well, but I did 
honestly.’’** 

Thereafter, it was only a matter of time before these 
so-called academic “conversations” would create under- 
standings and honorable commitments, which Grey, an hon- 
orable man, would be the first to honor. Grey, to be sure, 
admitted in his memoirs that with more experience he might 
have been more “apprehensive,” but he maintained that 
England was under “‘no obligation’”’ and that honor was not 
involved. Yet in the mad July of 1914, when Grey was still 
hesitating, Cambon, who knew his man, said he was waiting 
to learn whether “honor’’ would be stricken from the Eng- 
lish vocabulary.** Grey did not fail him. On August 3, at 
4:00 p. m., the pacific foreign minister carried his eloquent 
plea for war to the House of Commons. The following day 
England declared war on Germany, and the commitments 
that Grey had so unwittingly made before he held his office 
six weeks were thereby fulfilled. 

There are many opinions of Sir Edward Grey, but few, 
if any, historians have pointed out the absolute integrity 
and continuity of his foreign policy. Grey had, as Lloyd 
George remarked, a “stubborn mind,” and once his course 
was set for him by M. Cambon, he never changed. Amer- 
ica’s greatest student of pre-war diplomacy, Professor Fay, 
called Grey a “tragic blunderer,” but Grey’s tragedy was 
primarily his incredible faith in his own rectitude and in- 
fallibility. It was this element in his character that enabled 
him to perform his greatest service to his country by making 
the World War—a war of imperialism and capitalism—a 
holy crusade against barbarism. Like Woodrow Wilson, he 
was blinded to political and economic realities by strong 
prejudices and Sunday School principles, which, strangely 
enough, did not prevent him, time and again, from giving 
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answers to questions from the House, which, if they were 
not lies, served the same purpose as lies. 

Mr. Brailsford, the well-known English publicist, 
thought that Grey knew “absolutely nothing of foreign 
affairs,” and the German Kaiser regarded him as a first 
cousin to Iago.’® Colonel House, on the other hand, wrote, 
“Lord Grey was one of the noblest figures I have ever 
known,” and Prince Lichnowsky, the German ambassador 
to London, was deeply impressed with Grey’s love for peace 
and transparent honesty. 

In conclusion, it might be said that the fundamental 
error of Grey’s foreign policy was his failure to maintain 
the balance of power in Europe, which he lost when he sanc- 
tioned the military and naval conversations with France and 
later with Russia. Thereby he, the man of peace, wrote a 
check on the bank of war. Perhaps his course was the cor- 
rect one. But it was less than fair to conceal it from the 
majority of his colleagues in the cabinet and the people. 

Grey was not great, merely elevated, and his task was 
too big for the man. There can be no question that he was 
above all a patriotic Englishman, and that he honestly 
worked for peace, and that by a process of auto-suggestion 
he had convinced himself that he still maintained a “free 
hand.” But Grey never saw all the elements in the equation 
of war and peace; he never hit the high note of creative 
statesmanship which might have enabled him to resolve the 
incompatible factors. Until the very last no one knew just 
where he stood, least of all himself. “‘Had he,” wrote Lloyd 
George, “warned Germany in time of the point at which 
Britain would declare war—and wage it with her whole 
strength—the issue would have been different.’?” Unfor- 
tunately, the balance of power had been upset, and Europe 
was ready for another crusade. 
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The Good Neighbor Policy, 1933-1938 


ORD 


Ear R. Beck 


I. BACKGROUND 


HERE is no doubt that when Roosevelt took the oath 

of office on March 4, 1933, clouds of suspicion and 

distrust obscured the relations between the United 
States and her Latin American neighbors. The countries 
below the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico looked upon 
the United States as the “colossus of the North,’ whose 
feet, while not perhaps straddling the world, were planted 
firmly and solidly upon the two continents of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The basis for this opinion was very real and substantial. 
American statesmen from the close of the Civil War up to 
the present administration took a perverted view of that 
presidential proclamation of 1823, which has since been so 
extended and diverted by interpretations and corollaries 
that no one knows just what the ‘Monroe Doctrine” really 
means. That doctrine, which pledges the respect for the 
internal affairs of other countries and the recognition of 
de facto governments, has been used to justify intervention 
in the economic and political affairs of our less powerful 
neighbors, an intervention motivated not by the altruistic 
humanitarianism which has been asserted to justify it, but by 
greedy and selfish economic interests and ambitions. 

Following the Spanish American War the United States 
believed it its duty to assume military control in Cuba from 
1900 to 1902, and then did not relinquish control of affairs 
there without assurance that it could regain its position of 
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dominance via the Platt Amendment. During this period of 
control and subsequent careful supervision the United States 
succeeded so well in bringing “progress” to the island that 
now American financial interests are well established there 
and the native Cubans find themselves in worse economic 
straits than existed under the old communal system of pro- 
duction. 

In 1904 President Theodore Roosevelt added to the 
Monroe Doctrine his corollary, which gave the United 
States the right to judge of the justice and competence of 
the actions of the other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to make provision for the rectification of policies 
where they fell short of American ideals. It is probable 
that the majority of the people of the United States believed 
this policy justified, their attitude of smug, complacent na- 
tionalism reflected by the remarks of Senator Albert 
Beveridge in 1900: “He [God] has made us adepts in gov- 
ernment that we may administer government among savage 
and senile peoples. .. . And of all our race, He has marked 
the American people as His chosen nation to finally lead 
in the regeneration of the world. This is the divine mission 
of America.” 

But the odor of divinity is not to be found in the activi- 
ties of the United States in the years subsequent to Senator 
Beveridge’s declaration. The action of the United States in 
respect to the Panama Revolution was very shady indeed 
and resulted in a clouding of our relations with Colombia 
that has never been entirely overcome. During the remain- 
der of the Roosevelt administration and even under the 
kindly internationalist, Woodrow Wilson, the United States 
is found assuming tutelage of the Latin American countries 
—Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, and Haiti. Wilson instituted 
a change in American policy by looking behind the de facto 
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regime of Huerta and refusing to recognize it because it 
originated in violence. The motives of these actions are 
somewhat debatable, but their effect in arousing Latin 
American antagonism is not. 

Under Coolidge and Hoover there was some slight im- 
provement in the attitude of the United States leading to the 
termination of military intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1924 under Coolidge, to a moratorium on debts 
under Hoover which aided the South American countries 
as well as European ones, and, also under Hoover, to the 
declaration that the Monroe Doctrine had been incorrectly 
interpreted when it was used to justify intervention.” But 
the actions taken under these presidents are open to doubt 
as respects their sincerity. A recent writer declares that 
Hoover considered his retrenchment only as a temporary 
unpleasant interlude in the march of America’s ‘“‘manifest 
destiny,” a retrenchment occasioned by a general economic 
debacle. “It was Roosevelt ... who was to make a noble 
virtue out of necessity and herald the new policy . . . with 
drums and banners.” * 

It may safely be said that the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt marks the first sincere and 
carefully calculated effort toward the acquisition of the good 
will of Latin American countries. Whether the motives 
back of its enunciation be economic gain, a desire to recoup 
losses in Latin American trade, or whether they center 
around the fear of political and economic aggression by the 
military dictatorships of Europe, the fact remains that 
through this policy a greater measure of accord has been 
established between the United States and Latin America 
than existed during any other administration since the one 
that recognized the independence of the other American 
republics. 
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II. MEANING AND ENUNCIATION 


The Good Neighbor Policy may be defined as the recog- 
nition upon the part of the United States of the full maturity 
of the Latin American countries, and, consequently, the 
treatment of them as equals in the preservation of the peace 
of this continent, the conduct of their own domestic affairs, 
the establishment of better trade relations, and the effecting 
of understanding and appreciation for the culture of the 
other countries of the hemisphere. 

It is co-incident with the coming into office of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and derives its appelation from the specific 
terminology of his inaugural address. There are found 
these words, which have since been quoted so often that 
they are familiar throughout two continents: “In the field 
of world policy I would dedicate this nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others 
—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of 
neighbors.’”* 

This declaration has been augmented and extended by 
further declarations which shall be noted later in this study. 
But if these declarations were the sole substance of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, it would amount to nothing exceptional in 
the relationship between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. Expressions by American statesmen of good will and 
promises of fair treatment are rife during the very time that 
actions at variance with the spoken principles were in pro- 
cess. It remained for Roosevelt to add a new phase by 
actually putting these principles into action. The President 
himself says that the declaration made in his inaugural 
stands for more than a purpose; it stands for a practice.° 
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It will be the purpose of this study to analyze that prac. 
tice and attempt to render a judgment upon its present and 
possible future effectiveness. For purposes of convenience 
this view of the Good Neighbor Policy will be divided into 


three major aspects: political, economic, and cultural. 


III. PoxiricAL AsPEcT 


The political aspect of the Good Neighbor Policy finds 
its chief concern with two general accomplishments: first, 
the improvement and extension of existing machinery for 
the preservation of the peace of this continent, in which the 
United States has taken an active initiative, and, secondly, 
the establishment of non-intervention as a principle to which 
all American countries accede, not excluding the United 
States. 


A. The Establishment of Inter-American Peace Machinery: 


1. The United States at Early Peace Conferences: The 
history of the part taken by this country in inter-American 
peace conferences vividly portrays the attitude of the United 
States before the days of the Good Neighbor Policy. No 
delegates reached the 1826 conference called by Simon Boli- 
var, one of the delegates missing the boat, the other dying 
on the way. During the three subsequent conferences, 1847, 
1856, 1865, the United States was embarrassed by war with 
Mexico, filibustering in Nicaragua, and the Civil War, 
respectively, and hence was not represented. The early 
Pan American Conferences achieved nothing except the 
creation of a Pan American Union, which was little more 
than a bureau of colonial affairs for the United States.’ 
The Fifth Conference, in 1923, was marked by the state- 
ment on the part of the United States delegation that none 
of the other American countries was to presume to interpret 
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the Monroe Doctrine and by the unsuccessful petition that 
the Conference constitute the United States Secretary of 
State permanent head of the Pan American Union.? The 
conference of 1928 at Havana almost ran into grave clashes 
of opinion over the presence of United States marines in 
Nicaragua. 

2. The Montevideo Conference: The first positive step 
toward imprevement of American peace machinery was 
made at the Montevideo Conference of 1933. Here the 
action of Roosevelt’s chief emissary, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, in lifting the barriers against free and open dis- 
cussion of all political and economic questions was instru- 
mental in lessening the distrust of Latin American countries. 
Moreover, the United States took a definite lead in estab- 
lishing the five peace pacts existing by announcing its adher- 
ence to the Argentine Anti-War pact of 1933, which 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson had refused to sign on 
the last day of his term of office, March 3, 1933. Other 
nations performed similar action in regard to the pacts 
which they had not previously accepted.® 

3. Peace Machinery Before 1936: These pacts, which 
were now almost universally accepted on this continent, were 
as follows: 

a. The Gondra Pact of 1923, which provided for spe- 
cial conciliating commissions to act under the general super- 
vision of two permanent commissions, one at Washington, 
one at Montevideo. 

b. The Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg Pact) of 1928, 
which bound the signatory nations to settle disputes by peace- 
ful means only. 

c. The General Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion of 1929, which reduced the number of exceptions 
allowed by the Gondra treaty, but still preserved the status 
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of the findings of the committee as a report and not as a 
decision. 

d. The General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration 
of 1929, which provided for submission of disputes capable 
of a juridical settlement to special arbitration tribunals 
whose decisions were binding. This was a great step for- 
ward, but most of the nations adhering to it ratified it with 
reservations. 

e. The Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Con. 
ciliation or the Argentine Anti-War Treaty of 1933, which 
condemned wars of aggression, pledged parties adhering to 
use peaceful means, and laid down the principle of non- 
recognition of territorial changes brought about by force. 
This agreement further provided that in event of aggres- 
sion the countries were to use neither diplomatic nor mili- 
tary means of intervention, but might employ all political, 
juridical, and economic means at their disposal to arrest its 
development.® 

4. The Buenos Aires Conference: On June 30, 1936, 
President Roosevelt, motivated on the one hand by unstable 
European conditions and on the other by the final settle- 
ment of the Chaco dispute, issued letters to each of the 
presidents of the American countries proposing a conference 
on peace to be held at Buenos Aires. Not only was the ini- 
tiative taken by the President in calling the congress, but he 
personally addressed the delegates at the opening session. 
The main achievements of this conference were at direct 
variance with previous American diplomatic policy. The 
Buenos Aires conference served to confirm the preceding 
peace pacts and set up a definite system of action in regard 
to approaching difficulties or existing war. This system, 
which might well be called the Buenos Aires corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine, converts that declaration from a uni- 
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lateral pronunciamento to be interpreted solely by the 
United States and to which it alone was responsible, into a 
multilateral convention in which all the nations of this hemi- 
sphere are participants coequally responsible for its fulfill- 
ment. Each nation adhering to the agreement solemnly 
promises to use pacific means of settling controversies. 
When American nations meet a problem insoluble by diplo- 
matic negotiations, they are to attempt solution by all exist- 
ing machinery of conciliation and arbitration, and to inform 
the other American countries of the progress of these nego- 
tiations. In event war cannot be avoided, the American 
nations will consult together to determine common action 
to be taken in respect to the conflict.’® 

As an auxiliary of the above system there was created a 
Permanent Commission of Experts on International Law, 
which will settle the definition of such terms as “‘aggressor”’ 
and consider the proper action to be taken in regard to the 
collection of pecuniary claims and other irritating ques- 
tions. 

Thus there has already been established under the Good 
Neighbor Policy a well-defined system of action in the preser- 
vation of peace, strikingly at variance with previous diplo- 
matic principles of the United States and far advanced in 
the character of its organization. 

B. The Acceptance of the Non-Intervention Principle: 

The second of the political accomplishments of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, viz., the incorporation of the principle of 
non-intervention as a definite feature of American foreign 
policy, is declared by Roosevelt to have been a continuous 
factor in his policy from the very beginning.’? Its first 
formal statement appears in his address before the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, December 28, 1933, where he 
announced “that the definite policy of the United States 
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from now on is one opposed to armed intervention’”’ and 
added that “the maintenance of constitutional government 
in other Nations is not a sacred obligation devolving upon 
the United States alone,” but a matter of first concern to 
each individual nation. Only if the deficiencies of these 
nations affect other countries of this continent is it their 
concern, and then it is a matter for the joint concern of the 
whole continent in which all are neighbors.”* 

In the Montevideo Conference this principle was estab- 
lished by the collective adoption of it by all nations there 
represented.** At the Buenos Aires conference this action 
was confirmed by a second agreement, so that the principle 
is now definitely a portion of the foreign policy of American 
nations with respect one to the other.” 

The actual practice of this principle in the past by the 
United States is not as free from reproach as it might be, 
and it will be over the adherence to this principle that the 
Good Neighbor Policy will receive its severest stresses in 
the future. 

The first and most severe test came in respect to the 
island of Cuba, over which the United States held a juridical 
right of intervention from the Platt Amendment. Briefly 
stated, the incidents involved are: In 1924, General Ge- 
rardo Machado was elected president with the understanding 
that he would serve a term of only four years. He changed 
his mind, however, and in 1928 had himself reélected for a 
term to last until 1935. He floated great loans in the United 
States while government revenues declined because of world- 
wide over-production and the increased tariff duties on sugar 
incorporated in the Hoot Smawley Tariff of 1930. 

As a consequence the country was plunged into desperate 
economic conditions. Moreover, political excesses of Ma- 
chado aroused such opposition in the country that general 
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armed conflict seemed unavoidable. In July, 1933, Roose- 
velt sent Assistant Secretary of State Welles to Cuba to 
attempt by mediation to bring a settlement of existing diffi- 
culties. The course indicated was the resignation or with- 
drawal of Machado and the establishment of a provisional 
government. This was finally consummated after some 
difficulties, and Carlos de Céspedes became provisional gov- 
ernor of Cuba. 

The short and not very satisfactory regime of Céspedes 
was cut short by a military coup of September 4, 1933, which 
resulted in the choice of Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin as 
president. He was not successful in obtaining the recogni- 
tion of the United States and resigned early in 1934. The 
government of Mendieta, which followed, was recognized 
by the United States and concluded an important trade 
agreement with this country” and another treaty of May 20, 
1934, which abrogated the Platt Amendment. 

There are some very debatable questions in regard to 
the above history. First of all, it might be asked whether 
the early actions of Sumner Welles did not constitute a type 
of diplomatic intervention. Surely his desires were lent 
prestige by the American warships which hovered off the 
coast of Cuba, although armed intervention had been un- 
equivocally forbidden.” 

The matter of the recognition of the Grau San Martin 
government is an even weightier problem. It has been 
asserted that this government was the only true and 
really successful Cuban government since its independence.”® 
Official pronouncements declare that lack of general support 
of public opinion in Cuba and inability to maintain order 
there were responsible for the failure of the United States 
to recognize this government.’® However, there are strik- 
ing indications to the contrary. The establishment of the 
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Grau government was greeted by the United States by the 
sending of more and larger ships than had been sent during 
the negotiations over the withdrawal of President Machado. 
A regiment of marines was even mobilized in the United 
States.”° This indicates a more general willingness to inter- 
vene. Intervention, of course, could be justified if conditions 
of great danger as regards public order were threatening. 
But on October 2, the Grau government overcame the re- 
sistance of five hundred deposed army officers, and, on 
November 8 and 9g, put down the revolt of leaders of the 
ABC, dissatisfied soldiers, and the Havana police force, 
this latter insurrection probably incited by the hope of 
intervention on the part of the United States.7* These 
activities seem to show elements of strength of the Grau 
government at variance with the official explanations. 

One writer on the subject declares unequivocally that 
the United States engaged in intervention by threat and 
force. He also bitterly condemns the activities of Sumner 
Welles, who remained in Cuba although official relations 
had been disrupted and, this writer states, converted the 
United States Embassy into a center of conspiracy. His 
statements are supported by the remarks of prominent 
Cubans in strident condemnation of “Sumnerwellesism.”™ 
The report of an investigating commission of the Foreign 
Policy Association also condemns the activities of the United 
States and her diplomatic representative in this affair.” 

Whatever may be the real truth of this matter, the re- 
establishment of diplomatic relations paved the way for the 
unhindered progress of the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
abrogation of the Platt Amendment swept aside an act 
which had stood out in glaring contradiction to all the pro- 
testations by this country’s statesmen of good will and affec- 
tion for Latin American countries. 
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The application of the policy of non-intervention is not 
colored by so much doubt in other areas as it was in respect 
to Cuba. On January 2, 1933, the last of the marines left 
Nicaragua.”* 

On August 7, 1933, an executive agreement between the 
United States and Haiti provided for the withdrawal of 
marines before the end of October, 1934. To this was 
added an agreement of April 28, 1934, between that country 
and the National City Bank of New York, approved by 
the Department of State, providing for the sale of National 
Bank of Haiti to the Haitian government and the transfer 
to the hands of that government of the supervision over 
finances formerly exercised by officials of the United States. 
This latter document was not ratified until July 9, 1935, 
and has not been carried into effect because of domestic 
conditions in Haiti.2> Nevertheless, it discloses the sincere 
desire of Washington to end financial intervention. The 
withdrawal of marines was completed as scheduled and on 
June 19, 1934, the buildings which the forces of the United 
States had used in Haiti were presented to the government 
of that state. 

Financial intervention in El Salvador was not taken in 
1933 despite a default in its debt agreement with the United 
States.27 Moreover, the recognition of the Martinez gov- 
ernment of that country in 1934 marks the recognition of a 
de facto government set up by force, a step at variance with 
the [Theodore] Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine.”® 

The concern of citizens of this country over the course 
of Mexico in 1934 in respect to its domestic religious ar- 
rangements was not made a matter of governmental action 
and Roosevelt made a very sharp answer to the plea of one 
zealot for interference.” 
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Most recent in significance in this respect is the treaty 
with Panama of March 2, 1936, which settles some finan- 
cial and communicatory difficulties between the two countries 
and provides for a rearrangement of the treaty of 1903 by 
which the United States guaranteed Panama’s independence 
and claimed the right to interfere for the preservation of 
order in territory outside the canal zone.*° 

In summary, the United States has followed a remark- 
ably consistent program of absolute non-intervention in 
Latin American affairs. The only incident to mar its record 
is the Cuban affair and even there we find not one marine 
landed on Cuban soil and not one incident of actual use of 
armed force in any manner. 

The most severe test now lies in our relations with 
Mexico. Up to this time our action towards that country 
has shown forbearance and restraint. 


IV. Economic ASPECT 


The economic phases of the Good Neighbor Policy also 
disclose a radical change in the attitude of the United 
States. While this change was undoubtedly motivated by 
losses and fear of losses in commerce with our southern 
neighbors, it has provided a sound basis for good relations 
with those countries. The most outstanding development 
lies in the conclusion of bilateral trade agreements incorpor- 
ating the most-favored-nation principle in regard to tariff 
barriers, and resulting in a general tariff reduction. 

The radicalness of the change involved is made vivid 
by referring to the words of Charles Evans Hughes at the 
Sixth Pan American Conference at Havana in 1928: 


To introduce the Pan American Union into this 
most delicate of all subjects, relating to the exercise 
by independent and sovereign states of their will, 
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with respect to the articles coming in or leaving their 
boundaries, would be simply to invite the destruc- 
tion of the Pan American Union.** 


It has been said that a ban on tariff discussion was placed 
on the United States delegation at Montevideo. If so, it 
was soon dropped and Secretary Hull, the leader of the 
American delegation, declared that tariffs were an inter- 
national question without the arrangement of which there 
could be no permanent peace nor economic recovery. Mr. 
Hull followed up this announcement by his famous plan 
providing for bilateral or multilateral reciprocal tariff 
treaties, the elimination of duties that practically exclude 
international competition, the continuation of the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation clause, and the establishment of 
a permanent international agency to distribute information 
concerning progress made in reducing tariff barriers.** 

From August 24, 1934, to the present time ten trade 
agreements have been concluded with Latin American coun- 
tries.** Of these the first one with Cuba is of a special 
nature, being a preferential agreement which provides 
that each country will grant to the other better tariff treat- 
ment than that accorded to any other foreign country. Our 
historical and geographical relationships with Cuba have 
brought about a special condition between the two countries 
which is recognized by foreign nations. 

The subsequent treaties are based upon the same gen- 
eral principles and fall in line with the Hull plan offered 
at Montevideo. They are all bilateral trade agreements 
incorporating concessions offered by each nation to the other 
which will result in mutual promotion of commerce. From 
this it may be seen that countries producing the same pro- 
ducts would find difficulty in arranging a tariff treaty of this 
sort. Similarity of products with resulting competition has 
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undoubtedly produced a good deal of the friction which has 
existed between the United States and Argentina. 

The second general principle of these treaties is the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause. This means that 
all nations having such treaties receive all concessions 
granted to other countries previously or subsequently, unless 
lying in some special category. It should be noticed that this 
is a policy not of free trade but of trade bargaining, and 
long range bargaining at that, since this country receives 
and gives concessions not only for the present but also for 
the future.* 

To aid further in the efficient functioning of this pro- 
gram Congress has established the Export-Import Bank, 
which is able, through its discount facilities, to provide 
medium-term credit to many exporters. Also, Mr. Warren 
Pierson, the president of the institution, has been sent to 
visit the countries of the east and west coasts of South 
America in order to ascertain precisely the credit-facility 
necessities of those dealing in the South American market.* 

The success of this program lies practically beyond 
doubt. Cuban trade with the United States increased by 
125 per cent or better for the period from 1933 to 1935, 
inclusive.** Part of this increase was probably due to huge 
warehouse surpluses which were released after the conclu- 
sion of the trade agreement. In 1936, our trade with non- 
agreement countries increased over 1935 by only 4 per cent, 
while that with Brazil increased 12 per cent, with Guate- 
mala 16 per cent, with Haiti 21 per cent, and with Colombia 
29 per cent.** In 1937, this trade program also resulted in 
an increase of our trade with Latin American countries 
while that of foreign competitors declined.*® Total trade 
figures with Latin American countries show the following 
increases: 24.3 per cent in imports and 12 per cent in ex- 
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ports, 1935 over 1934; 8.8 per cent in imports and 14.8 per 
cent in exports, 1936 over 1935; and 27.5 per cent in im- 
ports and 30.5 per cent in exports in 1937 over 1936.*° 

These statistics indicate that the United States is stead- 
ily increasing its trade with Latin America and by so doing 
will, of necessity, increase its influence in that region. The 
trade agreements program has undoubtedly hindered the 
progress of totalitarian economic penetration there, an 
excellent concrete example of which is the case of Brazil, 
where a rapidly solidifying German monopoly of trade was 
disrupted by the trade agreement plus the setting aside of a 
sixty million dollar gold credit fund to facilitate the estab- 
lishment by Brazil, of a central reserve bank.** 

This program, though far from an altruistic one, has 
succeeded in increasing the good will of the Latin American 
countries for the United States and has done much to dispel 
the distrust of that former self-interested nation which 
ringed itself about with insuperable tariff walls. 


V. CULTURAL ASPECT 
Cultural Exchange: A third phase of the Good Neigh- 


bor Policy, and in many ways the one most vital to its ulti- 
mate success, is the establishment of cultural understanding 
between the United States and her neighbors to the south. 
The essence of good neighborship lies in establishing a com- 
munity-minded attitude which will allow real appreciation 
for the art and literature and problems of the other neigh- 
bors. The growing interest in Latin America upon the part 
of citizens of this country is indicated by the increasing num- 
ber of courses concerning that region offered in our colleges 
and universities. In 1905, only five universities had courses 
dealing with Latin America and it was not until 1919 that 
the first course on Latin America—United States relations 
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was established by Samuel Guy Inman at Columbia Univer- 
sity. In 1935, there were three hundred thirty-five institu- 
tions offering courses upon this field.** 

Under the F. D. Roosevelt administration the previous 
coéperation with such standing organizations of intellectual 
codperation as the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History and the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual 
Codperation has been continued. At the Montevideo Con. 
ference in 1933 the United States aided in the creation of an 
Inter-American Bibliographical Center which promotes the 
interchange of bibliographical information. 

The greatest advance in this respect under the Good 
Neighbor Policy was the proposal at the Buenos Aires Con. 
ference of a convention for the promotion of inter-American 
cultural relations. This convention, which must be acted 
upon favorably by the countries of this hemisphere before it 
goes into effect, would provide for the exchange of one pro- 
fessor and two advanced students every year. Acceptance 
by all of the nations would result in forty students and 
twenty professors leaving this country for other of the 
American countries every year, and a similar number estab- 
lishing residence here. Moreover, the exchange of art and 
music, the establishment of libraries of American books, and 
other valuable cultural aids would eventuate from this 
convention. The United States has already taken action 
necessary for its part in the arrangement by establishing 
a Division of Cultural Relations under the Department of 
State.*® 

Improved Transportation Facilities: Another contri- 
bution of the Good Neighbor Policy to cultural relations, a 
project greatly favored by President Roosevelt, is the con- 
struction of an inter-American highway. Since 1928, the 
Congress of the United States has taken an active interest 
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in this proposal, appropriating moneys for reconnaissance 
surveys, the largest of which was made in 1934 to the extent 
of a million dollars. A portion of this last grant was in- 
tended to allow the construction of bridges needed for pre- 
liminary operations. It is proposed that the United States 
furnish building materials and machinery, while the Central 
American states are to codperate by transporting the mate- 
rials and supplying the labor for construction. The selected 
route will pass from Nuevo Laredo on the Texan border 
to Mexico City, then along the western coast of the Isthmus 
and southward to Panama City, connecting «<xisting routes 
in Mexico and El Salvador with new routes through Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala, a total 
length of three thousand two hundred and fifty miles. 

Summary: In summary, the major achievements of the 
United States under the Good Neighbor Policy are the 
establishment of definite machinery for the preservation of 
American peace, the recognition of the principle of non- 
intervention as an integral part of inter-American policy, 
the destruction of many trade barriers between the Ameri- 
can countries resulting in an increasing portion of that trade 
coming to this country, and the aids to be offered to cul- 
tural understanding through the exchange of professors and 
students and through the establishment of better trans- 
portation facilities. 


VI. Tue Lima CONFERENCE AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE Goop NEIGHBOR POoLicy 


On December 9, 1938, the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States met at Lima, Peru. Most recent 
in its consciousness of recent international events was the 
triumph at Munich of the European fascist powers. The 
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entire work of the Conference centered about the expres. 
sion of mutual trust of one another and mutual distrust of 
these aggressive dictatorships. 

This expression took the form of the now already fam- 
ous “Declaration of Lima.” This declaration was made 
weaker by the action of Argentina and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries who did not wish to arouse the resentment 
which they believed would result from the stronger propo- 
sitions advanced by the United States, Brazil, and Chile. 
Nevertheless, it does represent an advance beyond previous 
accomplishments and is of significance. At Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires the basis of collective security for this con- 
tinent was laid. The Lima Declaration reaffirms and cor- 
roborates this basis and indicates specific arrangements to 
be followed in case of need. 

At Lima the nations of this hemisphere upon the basis 
of “the similarity of their republican institutions, their 
unshakable will for peace, their profound sentiment of 
humanity, and through their absolute adherence to the prin- 
ciples of international law, of the equal sovereignty of 
States and of individual liberty without religious or racial 
prejudices” pledged themselves to ‘“‘seek and. defend the 
peace of the continent” and declared their “continental 
solidarity,” their decision to maintain and defend the above 
principles against all intervention, and their common concern 
in making effective these commitments. To this end it was 
provided that upon the request of any one of the American 
ministers for foreign affairs consultation of all these off- 
cials might be called at “their several capitals by rotation 
and without protocolary character.” 

Thus a stand of opposition to the philosophical tenets 
and political activities of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis was 
asserted in the common accord of all twenty-one nations. 
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This was made more definite by the “Declaration of Ameri- 
can Principles” which was adopted. These principles ap- 
prove cooperation and peaceful collaboration between states 
and abjure the use of force in the settlement of international 
differences. 

Likewise, the adoption of the Cuban resolution con- 
demning racial and religious persecution and of the Brazilian 
resolution opposing political activities of alien minorities 
within American nations further demonstrated the opposi- 
tion at the conference to fascist advances in the western 
hemisphere. 

Translating these political decisions into an economic 
doctrine, there was accepted a resolution to reduce barriers 
to international trade which endorsed the negotiation of 
trade agreements and recommended the substitution of 
reasonable tariffs for other administrative devices such as 
“quotas, licenses, exchange controls, and other types 
of quantitative restrictions.” This resolution indicates 
opposition to such trade practices as the exchange pro- 
gram of Germany which has almost approximated a barter 
system. It encourages the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram which has been discussed previously. 

Among other resolutions of the one hundred and ten 
adopted by the conference there are many important deci- 
sions. Some of these are the submission for consideration 
of the calling of a World Economic Conference, the request- 
ing of furtherance of the rights of labor, the organization 
of the work of the committee on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, the continuance in an advisory capacity of the 
Inter-American Commission for Women, the recommenda- 
tion that previous programs for intellectual codperation be 
put into effect, and support to the completion of the Inter- 
American highway. 
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The future of the Good Neighbor Policy seems to lie 
not in further declarations and propositions but in the deter- 
mined continuance of present political, economic, and intel- 
lectual policies and fulfillment of the solemn commitments 
into which the nation has entered. Auguring well for such a 
desire are the remarks of former Governor Alfred M. Lan. 
don at Lima. The inclusion of this prominent Republican 
in a delegation dispatched by a Democratic administration 
gives support to the hope that the Good Neighbor Policy 
may be lifted above the sphere of party politics to a position 
on a par with the Monroe Doctrine and for all intents and 
purposes become a part of that doctrine. This will be fur- 
thered greatly by the advancement of mutual intellectual 
understanding and comity among the American nations. 
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The Soctal, Economic, and Political 
Philosophy of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 


O*D 


WILLIAM C. WEAVER 


N THE WORDs of a recent writer, “Sun Yat-Sen was one 
of the outstanding figures of his generation. No other 
single individual of his time so profoundly influenced 

Chinese. Probably only three or four of his contemporaries 
have had so great an effect upon the political and social 
thinking of as many people. Judged by this standard, he 
ranks with Wilson, Lenin, and Ghandi...’ ? Sun Yat-Sen’s 
philosophy has been, until recently, paramount in the politi- 
cal revolution through which China has been passing. 

As an administrator, Sun Yat-Sen very largely failed 
while he lived. He had difficulty even in retaining a foot- 
hold in Canton, where he spent more time than in any other 
city of China; yet his ideas overthrew the Manchus and set 
up the Republic. The party which he organized became the 
most powerful national force China has known in modern 
times. 

Dr. Sun was born in 1866, the son of a poor farmer, 
near Canton. He was educated in Hawaii and in the Hong 
Kong Medical College as a doctor and graduated with a 
degree in this field in 1894. 

One might almost say that Sun was a born reformer, for, 
when a mere boy, he protested against the old customs of 
child selling, infanticide, concubinage, foot binding, idol 
worshipping, and other reprehensible practices. He even 
dared twist a finger off the great wooden God, the Northern 
Emperor, and declared, 
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Now you see the sort of God that you have to 
protect your village! I break and twist his finger off, 
and he holds his grin the same as before. 


For this Dr. Sun was banished to Hong Kong.” Pursued by 
personal danger he went first to Japan, then to the United 
States and Europe. He was kidnapped on the streets of 
London and carried off to the Chinese Legation, where he 
was kept hidden for twelve days. Thanks to the loyalty and 
ingenuity of his friend, Dr. James Cantlie, he escaped. He 
traveled widely and spent the next few years studying the 
social and political institutions in the countries he visited. 
During this time he formulated his “Three Principles of the 
People” and spread his gospel of revolution among his 
compatriots wherever he went. 

Broadly speaking, during this early period, two schools 
of thinking came to dominate the minds of young China, 
the one led by Yuan Shih Kai and the other by Sun Yat-Sen. 
The former believed in the ancient type of rule by military 
force. The latter pinned his hope on the awakening of the 
masses of the people. In order that he might better accom- 
plish his purpose, Sun yielded the presidency to Yuan after 
he had held it for only three months. He chose to devote 
himself to the task of educating the people to an under- 
standing of the fundamentals of democracy and of uplifting 
their economic standards. His political party was reorgan- 
ized as the Kuomintang and the basis of their program of 
government was laid. These aims were embodied in sixteen 
lectures by Sun under the title of San Min Chu I, or The 
Three Principles of the People. 

The San Min Chu I falls naturally into three divisions. 
The Peoples’ Race or Racialism, The Peoples’ Power or 
Democracy, and The Peoples’ Life, which might be termed 
Socialism. 
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In the first division of the Peoples’ Principles, that of 
Racialism, Sun particularly discusses China’s foreign policy, 
her attitude toward foreigners, and more specifically their 
acts toward her. As a basis he defines a race as a natural 
division of mankind and points out several factors helping 
to unify a race: common blood, tribal occupation, common 
language, religion, customs, and habits. A nation, he claims, 
is the artificial product of military conquest which leads to 
imperialism. To the western mind these two ideas of 
racialism and nationalism are quite different ideas, accord- 
ing to Sun, but to the Chinese they are practically synony- 
mous; therefore the way to save China is to develop the 
racial spirit among her people. 

Sun felt that China’s national existence was threatened 
in three ways: by a superior rate of increase in the popu- 
lation of the foreign powers, by political aggression, and by 
economic oppression. 

Economic oppression necessarily had underlying points 
of political aggression, Sun charged. The foreign powers 
were using the control of customs, which gave China an 
unfavorable balance of trade; the control of banks, through 
whose service China was drained of her monetary backing; 
by overseas shipping charges, for China has no merchant 
fleet of her own; by taxes and rents paid by Chinese resid- 
ing in foreign concessions; by special trading rights granted 
to foreign companies or individuals; and by public lotteries. 
The sum total of even the last three robbed China, by Sun’s 
estimate, of $1,200,000,000 a year. These points were sum- 
marized in a seventh point that China formerly collected 
tribute—now she pays it to foreign powers. 

Because of these economic inequalities Sun foresaw a 
future conflict between Nationalism representing Chinese 
view and Internationalism as represented by the United 
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States and Great Britain and quotes Lenin’s prophecy of a 
racial war of oppressed races numbering some 1,250,000,000 
versus 250,000,000 of the imperialistic countries—a fight 
which will be to the finish—following which some degree of 
internationalism may then be possible. By this means China 
may fulfill its Heaven-appointed duty of abolishing racial 
inequality, for the foreign talk of internationalism, he said, 
is a camouflage and racialism must precede internationalism. 

In government Sun contended China had nothing to 
learn from the West since all their political theories are 
really found in ancient China. The old doctrines of Ta 
Hsiah or “great learning” embodied the highest moral and 
practical wisdom. All that needed to be absorbed by China 
from the western world was their comparatively recent ad- 
vance in the physical sciences. 

Thus from Sun’s teaching on Racialism it appears that 
he favored anti-foreign strikes, boycotts, the repudiation of 
treaties, and a general antagonism to all foreign interests. 
The intention of Sun seems to have been to establish some 
kind of democratic communism, inspired in part by Soviet 
Russia. 

The second part of San Min Chu I bears more directly 
on China’s domestic program. In this part Sun, like all mod- 
ern Chinese leaders, shows a pathetic faith in democracy as 
a panacea for all the ills of China. Democratic government 
by Sun’s definition is the control by the people of their own 
affairs. —The main functions of government, he claims, are 
to protect and feed the people. His next step is to justify 
the need of China for democracy showing that so far it had 
failed, owing to the monarchical ambitions of the Chinese 
leaders. His conclusion is that democracy in China may be 
realized only through the curtailment of the liberty of the 
individual and his submission to discipline. 
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Sun, from his knowledge of history and governments in 
other countries, analyzed them and made rather shrewd ob- 
servations on the whys and wherefores of their successes or 
failures. He then draws from these analyses the form of 
government he feels would be best suited to China and her 
needs. 

To enable the people to make the government a real 
and active organ of their will, he says, they should possess 
four rights: First, the right of election or suffrage to give 
them the chance to choose statesmen to carry out their 
wishes; second, the right of veto or recall which is the power 
to depose officials. With this right he believes the people 
will not fear to entrust a great deal of power to their gov- 
ernment. The third right is the power to originate laws, 
better known to us as the initiative. The fourth right, that 
of repealing or altering laws, we would term referendum. 
With these four rights, suffrage, recall, initiative, and refer- 
endum, assured, the people would have a complete and 
effective control over their government. 

Sun’s next idea was to give a government, so controlled, 
five kinds of functions. The first three of these are found in 
most western governments and are the executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. The two additional functions are, 
inspective, the power of investigating matters which con- 
cern the public welfare, examinative, a form of the civil 
service tests. The latter had previously been practised for 
three thousand years by the Chinese civil board of exami- 
nations, which functioned up to 1905, the very year Sun 
added this principle to his theory of government. In later 
years, however, these older examinations had grown puerile 
and corrupt. 

With his five functions of government, executive, legis- 
lative, judicial, inspective, and examinative, and the four 
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rights of the people, suffrage, recall, initiative, and referen- 
dum, Sun felt that China should become the wealthiest, 
greatest, and most prosperous democracy in the world, for 
no other democracy had all the rights and functions he out- 
lined as privileges that should be guaranteed to its people. 

In the third part of San Min Chu I, entitled Min-sheng, 
or the People’s Livelihood, Sun discusses China’s Internal 
Problem and attempts to outline a theory of social recon- 
struction applicable to the peculiar social conditions of 
modern China. In this he shows not so much originality as 
shrewdness in selection from Western programs of social 
reform and their adaptation to China. The principle of 
livelihood is Socialism, it is Communism, it is Utopianism, 
and concerns the problems forced on society by the Industrial 
Revolution and its accompanying social problems. 

Sun launches into a discussion of Marxian socialism, and 
on many points is able to show that the ideas and predictions 
of most are false or have not been achieved in the manner 
predicted. Yet he finds that the difference between the Min- 
sheng principles and Communism are in methods rather than 
in principle. For the Kuomintang, it was committed to two 
principles. These were equal rights in the land and a limi- 
tation of capital. Such Sun maintained were practically 
Communistic principles. Therefore the aim of the Peoples’ 
Livelihood was identical with the aim of Communism, for 
both seek to relieve the suffering of the poor and to free 
the depressed classes. 

The difference in methods proposed for accomplishing 
this aim Sun found to lie in the difference in social conditions 
between the people of China and of Western countries. 
China had no wealthy class; the majority of the people are 
poor; therefore, he says, the social divisions of China are 
not into rich and poor but into less poor and more poor. 
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Also the land question had not yet become acute in China 
though it was beginning to appear. 

The method of acquiring vast wealth through unearned 
increment Sun believes is manifestly unfair. To avoid this 
he borrows a bit from the theories of Henry George, with- 
out giving credit. He proposes to tax all land one per cent 
of the value as set by the owner, reserving to the govern- 
ment the right to buy the land at the value declared by the 
owner himself. This last is a safeguard to prevent too low 
value declaration. After this the state would confiscate any 
subsequent increase in value. Thus the profits derived from 
the social progress and commercial enterprise will be reaped 
by the community instead of by private individuals. This 
is to be the single source of revenue for the government. In 
this solution of the land problem there is shown a difference 
between Communism and Min-sheng, for the Communist 
would advocate wholesale confiscation and redistribution 
of property while the Peoples’ Livelihood merely introduces 
the land tax and forbids further inflation of land values. 
This is all that Sun believes necessary in China where the 
tide of modern economic conditions has only just begun to 
flow from Europe. 

Neither will it be necessary for China to lay any tax on 
capital, for the Chinese capitalists are few in number and 
small in resources and they need to be encouraged rather 
than checked, he thought. China requires railroads, canals, 
mines, and machinery to develop her resources. The State 
ought to undertake such enterprises but it can only do so by 
enlisting private capital. But since natural wealth is small it 
will be necessary also to borrow from foreign countries. If 
these enterprises are conducted by the state, the common 
people will benefit. This is the communistic policy. It is 
also the policy of the Peoples’ Livelihood. They must work 
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for a community of blood, a community of power, a com- 
munity of gain—these are the aims of the ‘““Three Peoples’ 
Principles.” 

The problem of feeding China’s huge population, ac- 
cording to Sun’s program, might be solved by having the 
farmers own the land they cultivate and the development of 
agriculture by seven means: first, the use of modern machin- 
ery and appliances for all farming operations; second, ap- 
plication of fertilizers to various kinds of soils; third, teach- 
ing the Chinese farmer to preserve the fertility of the soil by 
a proper rotation of crops; fourth, by taking steps to exter- 
minate insect pests; fifth, by introducing methods of pre- 
serving foodstuffs for transportation; sixth, through exten- 
tion of facilities of transportation; seventh, by construction 
of dykes, irrigation systems, afforestation to protect the 
soil, and other means of preventing national calamities. 
Beyond these seven points there is another—fair distribu- 
tion. This Sun fears cannot be attained under the capitalistic 
system. Therefore, the object of the Peoples’ Livelihood is 
to break the power of capitalism. The way to effect this is 
to insist that all surplus food supplies shall be stored and 
no export allowed to foreign countries until a period of 
three years has elapsed and then only in case of plenty. 
When food is thus made plentiful in the country it will 
automatically become cheap. The capitalist will be deprived 
of the power to get rich by starving the people, as Sun in- 
sisted the foreign merchants were doing. 

According to modern economic theory, the three chief 
necessities of life are food, clothing, and housing. To these 
Sun adds a fourth—means of travel. In order to achieve 
“The Peoples’ Livelihood,” all four ought to be made 
cheap and accessible to all. For this end the state ought to 
control the means of supply instead of leaving these means 
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to private enterprise. If the government undertakes this 
duty, all classes of people ought to benefit and respond by 
shouldering their particular responsibilities. Thus all would 
be working for the common good. This is the ideal of the 
communistic state, and it is also the principle of the Peoples’ 
Livelihood as preached by the Kuomintang, Sun claimed. 

In his last lecture Sun discussed the problem of clothing 
the people. He advanced an interesting idea in this regard, 
that the more civilized man has become, the smoother his 
skin, and points out that the Chinese have less hair upon 
their bodies than Europeans because they have been civil- 
ized for a longer time. Clothing, Sun opines, is necessary 
to protect the body from cold, for appearance’s sake, and 
to distinguish class, and he advocates a governmental tail- 
oring department in order to provide the people with suit- 
able clothing. This seems to indicate that Sun Yat-Sen did 
not envisage a classless society in China. 

The lectures upon the Principles of Livelihood were 
never completed by Sun and so he concludes rather abruptly 
with a last admonition that idleness ought to be punished by 
forced labor, thus all the people will take their proper share 
in production and the problem of Peoples’ Livelihood will 
be solved. 

The death of Sun Yat-Sen, as Latourette says, “freed 
his party from the incubus of his presence and supplied it 
with a program and a hero.” The Kuomintang took up “his 
peoples’ principles” and claimed them as their program, 
under the tutelage of the Communist group especially. 
Chiang Kai Shek attempted to purge the party of its com- 
munistic elements. With the Japanese invasion, the pro- 
gram of reform set forth by Sun Yat-Sen has been, at least 
temporarily, lost in the desperate struggle of China to con- 
tinue any kind of national existence. 
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NOTES 


1. Restarick, Henry Bond, Sun Yat-Sen, Liberator of China (New Haven, 
1931), preface ix, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
2. Literary Digest, March 12, 1927, p. 40. 





Public Charity in Lyon on the Eve 
of the French Revolution 


C*D 
Henry M. DATER 


HARITY had existed long before the eighteenth cen- 
C tury. During the middle ages, the church had taught 

the duty of helping the unfortunate as one of the 
principal aids to salvation. Even when the municipalities 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries took over the 
administration of organized charity, the ecclesiastical in- 
fluence remained strong, and the safety of the individual's 
soul continued to motivate the pious. Only during the 
years before the French Revolution did a truly secular spirit 
of philanthropy arise to urge both official institutions and 
private persons to extend their charitable activities, no longer 
for the selfish reason of attaining paradise in the hereafter, 
but rather to alleviate social evils in the existing community. 
The pleasant side of the nascent liberalism was the growth 
of concepts of social responsibility not only for one’s own 
welfare, but also for that of the less fortunate elements of 
society. 

In how far the public authorities, so much bound to the 
past whence they had derived their powers, responded to 
this current of the times, forms an interesting subject of 
investigation. The subject of inquiry, the city of Lyon, was 
second to Paris among French towns and with its 120,000 
inhabitants constituted one of the great urban centers of 
Europe. Obviously, so large a population should have 
produced enough social stresses and strains, maladjustments 
and misfortunes to occupy the attention of any organs of 
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government. Lyon also offers a favorable opportunity of 
study because of the relative simplicity of its social structure. 
Largely a trading and industrial center, the city did not 
contain more than a few clergy and a small scattering of 
nobility, neither of whom found the commercial atmosphere 
congenial. Instead of the conventional pattern of three 
estates, the inhabitants were divided along economic lines 
into an upper crust consisting of great merchants and bank- 
ers with their dependents the professional men, clerks, and 
shopkeepers, and a large proletariat of more or less inde- 
pendent artisans. The latter, because of the development 
of what economic historians call the domestic system, fell 
increasingly under the control of the wealthy trading class. 

Over this variegated mass of people ruled a municipality 
divided into a number of interlocking councils and represent- 
ing those who possessed economic power. Actually, the 
system, as revised by the royal government in 1764, placed 
the direction of local government in the hands of a small 
board composed of a prevét des marchands and four 
échevins, and known as the Consulat. Before this body 
passed a bewildering array of problems, which arose from 
the vibrant life of a great city, and not the least important 
of which were questions of charity. The Consulat might be 
called upon to aid one of the philanthropic institutions over 
which it exercised supervision, to contribute to some useful 
work of private or ecclesiastical origin, or to make plans 
for combating the evils of economic depression. To dis- 
tinguish the charitable from the other functions, it is only 
necessary to remember that charity excludes such commend- 
able administrative activities as the preservation of order, 
the enforcement of sanitary regulations, and the creation 
of educational opportunities, while it does comprehend 
materal assistance both to those who, like the sick, the 
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orphaned, and the aged, cannot supply their own wants and 
to those who, like the unemployed, are prevented from 
doing so by forces beyond their control.? 

As for the inhabitants of the city, both the documents 
and the testimony of historians agree that the philanthropic 
spirit found among them a warm welcome.” Mme. Roland, 
who lived not far from Lyon and often passed considerable 
time there, could find very little upon which to comment 
favorably except the philanthropy that had prevaded all 
classes.* In the same decade when Mme. Roland wrote, the 
upper classes indicated their interest in charity by organiz- 
ing, under the leadership of the archbishop, an Institut de 
Bienfaisance to encourage poor mothers to nurse their chil- 
dren.* Another very interesting effort, to give expert legal 
advice and even to supply lawyers for clients whom poverty 
prevented from maintaining their rights, strikes a quite 
modern note.°® 

In the late eighteenth century, the municipality found 
itself already provided with institutions, the intensification 
of whose services might provide an outlet for the new spirit. 
Greatest among these existing establishments were the two 
hospitals—the Hotel Dieu where the sick received care, and 
the Charité which had originated in the sixteenth century as 
an asylum for the orphaned and aged. Both enjoyed the 
proceeds of endowments left by earlier generations and also 
the revenues from certain taxes, called octrois, collected at 
the city gates on articles of consumption.® In each case, the 
actual administration was intrusted to a board of rectors, 
who served without pay. Because the rectors were fre- 
quently called upon to advance money from their own 
pockets, this service was so expensive that a suitable reward 
was believed necessary; and for this reason, the post of 
échevin was reserved to individuals who had passed through 
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the administration of the hospitals. The right of a mem- 
ber of the Consulat to a hereditary title of nobility upon 
completion of his two year term provided the proper in- 
centive. 

Although possessing similar administrations, the hos- 
pitals divided charitable functions between them. While 
the Charité watched over orphans and the aged, the Hotel 
Dieu existed primarily to relieve sickness, admitting about 
fifteen thousand persons yearly and treating in its free clin- 
ics some five thousand more. Prior to 1783 when the gov- 
ernment rearranged the services, the Hotel Dieu, probably 
because many of them were born there or had, when found, 
required medical care, adopted all orphaned children under 
seven, after which age they passed to the Charité. In addi- 
tion, the rectors performed a few other supplemental serv- 
ices such as maintaining a lodging house for poor travelers 
and administering special endowments. The hospital tended 
to attract not only funds destined to its proper work of 
caring for the sick, but also for other charitable purposes, 
not least of which was a sizable amount employed to provide 
dowries for poor but deserving girls.” 

The Charité, on the other hand, concerned itself largely 
with orphans, receiving directly all those above seven and 
taking over those from the Hotel Dieu when they had at- 
tained that age. For the boys the rectors paid the costs of 
apprenticeship, while to the girls they supplied a dowry. 
For the old, there were limited accommodations, in no wise 
sufficient to meet the need. Lastly, like its sister hospital, 
the Charité had accumulated a number of other functions, 
among the most important of which were a workhouse for 
mendicants, the distribution of bread in various parts of the 
city, and the giving of secret alms to honest families “whose 
needs are known.” In 1783, the royal government, ex- 
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tending to Lyon a general policy of some years’ standing, 
assumed the task of dealing with mendicants and transferred 
all the care of orphans, even of those below seven years, to 
the Charité. This sound piece of administrative reform 
cleared up any confusion of function that may have previ- 
ously existed. 

In the actual performance of their functions, the rectors 
appear to have had a free hand, even though working under 
the nominal supervision of the municipality. The Consulat 
was primarily concerned with the financial affairs of the hos- 
pitals, because so large a portion of the annual income came 
from taxes paid by the citizens of Lyon. Over the Hotel 
Dieu, where no rector might assume office without its con- 
sent and whose accounts were subject to their auditing, the 
prévot and échevins exercised a stricter control than over 
the Charité, whose origins in private benevolence had pre- 
served for it a certain amount of independence.® None the 
less the financial situation of the latter institution forced it 
to be subservient to the municipality, because, in order to 
obtain funds, it must apply to the Consulat, who in turn 
approached the royal government. Although the octrois 
devoted to the hospitals were collected along with those 
destined for the municipal treasury, and although it was 
the local citizenry who paid, only the king had the power to 
create a tax. In this as in other respects, however, the 
royal authorities consulted and accepted the advice of the 
Consulat. For this last reason, if for no other, neither the 
rectors of the Hotel Dieu nor the Charité dared defy the 
wishes of the municipal government. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
Consulat had occasion to aid the hospitals directly and also 
to seek new sources of revenue from the central power. In 
1755 it granted the Hotel Dieu an annual subsidy to com- 
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plete an extension of the buildings. Later on, the royal 
council, after consulting the prévdt and échevins, aided the 
same hospital by granting it a share in the profits accruing 
from the octrois and a few years after that by authorizing 
a supplement of five per cent on all levies on wine.2® In the 
meantime, the Charité, whose financial administration, as a 
prévot des marchands once remarked, had proceeded on the 
theory that “Providence would not forsake such virtuous 
and disinterested charities,”’"* shared even more largely in 
the royal and municipal bounty, receiving a direct subsidy 
in 1776 when it could not liquidate obligations that were 
about to fall due, even though a few years previously the 
royal government had created an octroi on cattle for its 
benefit. Finally, the Charité received a share of the five 
per cent supplement mentioned above.”” 

The Consulat obviously neither refused its own aid nor 
its good offices to the needy hospitals. Such generosity does 
not of itself indicate the influence of the philanthropic spirit, 
because, as the prevot des marchands hinted in the case of 
the Charité, the additional funds may have been required 
simply to cover up poor administration by the rectors. That 
the municipal authorities had a genuine ideal for the Hotel 
Dieu and Charité is indicated by the following excerpt from 
a letter addressed to a royal minister: 


. it is those hospitals along with the manu- 
facture of silk which sustain our commerce and 
maintain the low price of labor. For the unfor- 
tunate workers, destined, in any case for the greater 
number of them, to perpetual poverty, leave more 
reluctantly a city of which the governance is kindly, 
[and] where infancy, old age, sickness, and pov- 
erty have some assured shelters."® 


In these twin institutions, the Consulat saw an opportunity 
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not to accomplish a religious duty, but rather to fill a real 
social purpose in aiding the poor upon whom Lyon’s pros- 
perity rested. This secular concept of the function of char- 
ity belongs to the eighteenth century, not to any previous 
period of French history. 

The expression of such a viewpoint, while it does the 
authorities credit, must be implemented by action before 
any definite judgment may be reached. A pamphlet of 1765 
drew a very black picture of the situation in the city, the 
author reporting that provision for incurables, the insane, 
and abandoned children was so inadequate that the first two 
were left to wander about the streets, while the third too 
often died of neglect.** The Consulat, on the other hand, 
maintained, as has been pointed out, that the hospitals 
served their purpose and even went so far as to claim that 
the poor referred to the institutions as /a mansion just as if 
they were the home and refuge of every citizen.” The truth, 
so far as it can be ascertained at this late date, probably lay 
somewhere between these two opinions. The administrative 
reform of 1783 allowed each hospital to devote its energy 
to its special function and must have increased the accommo- 
dation for the sick at the Hotel Dieu. In 1789, the English 
traveler, Dr. Rigby, visited the latter establishment, of 
which he wrote an interesting account: 


My companions went to see the remains of a 
small aqueduct about two miles off, but I preferred 
going to the hospital . . . being encouraged to this 
from the satisfaction I had experienced in seeing that 
of Dijon. But I was much disappointed. This is an 
enormous quadrangular building, having a square 
within, ill calculated to admit free ventilation, the 
front towards the Rhone more than four hundred 
yards long and in a good style of architecture. There 
are 1000 patients, one only in a bed. There were 
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formerly more, but a late subscription has enabled 
them to increase the number of beds. The bedsteads 
are of iron with linen furniture, but not clean. The 
wards are large but too much crowded. A very large 
ward was appropriated for accidents, and it was very 
full: a proof of the populousness of the city and 
neighborhood. There are 250 attendants, includ- 
ing physicians, surgeons, sisters of charity, priests, 
pupils, servants, etc.’® 
Before evaluating Rigby’s strictures certain other facts 
must be examined. Even by his account, the quality of the 
equipment improved, and it may be added that, years before, 
the death rate had been less than ten per cent,!” a very 
respectable figure for the period. Finally, although the 
Hotel Dieu of Lyon may not have compared to that of 
Dijon, it was far superior to the one in Paris where the 
patients were dumped several in a bed and allowed to remain 
almost without care; and the accommodations were superior 
to those at Rennes where there existed only one hundred 
and twenty beds for a population of 30,000." When placed 
in its proper setting, the hospital of Lyon did, if not the 
best job, at least one above average for its century. 
Unfortunately, no traveler or document has left so 
interesting an account of the Charité. The slight increase 
in the accommodations for the aged to a total of 107 places 
for men and 150 for women left that particular side of the 
work very inadequately looked after.’® No figures for the 
number of orphans are readily available, although in 1777 
the Hotel Dieu, whose work the Charité took over several 
years later, adopted 1340 children under seven years of age. 
If those over seven may be added and if the orphans con- 
tinued to arrive every year at this same rate, a not unlikely 
assumption, the Charité had several thousand wards at a 
time. The Consulat in giving the figure stated that it was 
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triple that of twelve years before, a fact which would indi- 
cate a considerable enlargement of the service.2° The 
Charité seems not only to have deserved the financial aid 
which it received, but also to have exhibited more than its 
share of the philosophic spirit. Before turning to other 
phases of public charity, the reader may safely conclude 
that, if the two hospitals did not fulfill all the functions 
desired of them nor always carry on as perfectly as one 
would have liked, at least they made considerable progress 
towards the relief of human misery, a work which they 
undertook and carried through in order to help the com- 
munity relieve some of the unavoidable suffering of urban 
life, rather than for any religious purpose. The Consulat, 
who supervised, and the rectors, who administered, had 
little cause to be ashamed of their accomplishment. 

Although the authorities had increased the services to 
the sick and the orphaned, they did not always have so clear 
a record in other fields of philanthropic activity. Besides 
the neglect of the aged, there is no evidence of any municipal 
provision for the insane. To combat the evil of prostitution 
nothing existed except religious foundations, to which the 
city contributed insignificant sums of money, even after 
royal pressure in 1781 had forced an increase in the subsidy. 
It must, however, be said that the Consulat recognized 
prostitution as social and economic in origin rather than the 
result of innate sinfulness, another illustration of its secular 
outlook, and that it urged the revival of business, with the 
consequent reémployment of women workers, as the most 
effective remedy.” Nevertheless, this attitude hardly ex- 
cused the failure to deal with chronic prostitution by some 
positive action. 

In other fields, the municipality was also reluctant to 
venture. It opposed in 1771 the creation of a bureau to 
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act as an intermediary between parents and wet nurses, a 
function made necessary by the abuses that had grown up 
in that particular field. The difficulty experienced of find- 
ing suitable nurses in a city of 120,000 had led to the rise 
of a group of men who, under the guise of bringing the two 
together, abused the confidence of both parties, and whose 
activities produced a rather appalling situation. The Con- 
sulat several years later agreed to advance the funds for 
such an establishment on condition that it would become 
self supporting. When it failed, probably for lack of sup- 
port, the city was quick to demand the return of its money.” 
Although the Consulat never recognized the need, at least 
one subordinate official refused to blind himself to the 
realities of the situation. The lieutenant general of police, 
after a thorough investigation in 1789, determined, with 
the aid of the local doctors and the parish priests in the 
neighboring rural districts, to establish his own bureau.”* 
The revolution, which broke out within a few months of this 
decision either swept the experiment out of existence or 
obscured its functioning so that no record has survived. 
This piece of public charity has the appeal that comes from 
any example of individual courage in the face of official 
neglect by his superiors. 

Still other minor examples of municipal activity might 
be cited. The colleges of medicine and surgery established 
free clinics to treat the poor in rooms provided by the 
Consulat, which also persuaded a dentist and oculist to give 
free treatments by allowing them to assume the titles of 
surgeon dentist and of oculist of the city and to add its coat 
of arms to their signs.** Finally, the municipal budget car- 
ried an item of 12,000 livres for casual charity although 
there is little indication of how the money was to be spent.”® 
None of these activities give any evidence of more than a 
desire to be helpful to the unfortunate. 
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After the supervision of the hospitals, the Consulat con- 
centrated its best efforts on the relief of the unemployed. 
As a commercial and industrial city, whose principal articles 
of export were silk, ribbons, and other luxuries, Lyon was 
peculiarly susceptible to the vicissitudes of economic life, 
which then as now threw people out of work. As no other 
institution in the city could meet such a crisis, when it came 
to suffering among the inhabitants, the Consulat resolutely 


faced its job, explaining as early as 1757 to the police offices 
of Tours: 


. there remains nothing more, gentlemen, 
than for us to inform you what is practiced in this 
city when our master manufacturers cannot provide 
employment for their workers. In such circumstances 
as the industries of the realm now are, our manu- 
facturers are not required to ask our permission to 
shut down their looms; they do whatever the good 
of their commerce demands of them; and, as we 
have at present many workers without employment, 
we furnish them everyday with bread and vegetables 
for their subsistance, and have coal distributed to 
them for heating . . . All classes of citizens by their 
charity and liberality [contribute to this work] by 
means of which our poor workers subsist. We hope 
that these hard times will not last. These are the 
means we employ to aid [the workers] which cost 
this city a great deal despite the charity of the 
citizens.”* 


Again, as in the case of the hospitals, the authorities dis- 
played that combination of enlightened self-interest, based 
on the preservation of labor supply, and genuine pity for the 
condition of the unfortunate. The spirit of secular charity 
ran strong in the city and received suitable expression in the 
activities of the municipal government. 
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Three times between 1750 and 1790, depression struck 
the industries of Lyon, forcing the Consulat to take excep- 
tional action. In the first instance, that referred to in the 
above letter, the unemployed were given bread cards which 
the bakers honored and then turned over to the city trea- 
surer for payment. Not only did some 20,000 unemployed 
receive in this fashion more than 640,000 livres worth of 
bread, but they also benefited from private funds collected 
and administered by the municipality.27 A decade later, in 
1769, the Consulat sought to keep down the price of bread 
by guaranteeing the bakers wheat at a fixed price, and then, 
when private funds were exhausted, proceeded to borrow 
money itself to distribute relief.2* The last years of the old 
regime brought on a final crisis during which both the 
monarchy and the municipality itself gave way to new forms 
of government. The movement was not only political and 
social but was also accompanied by severe economic difficul- 
ties. During the summer of 1788, when the silk industry, 
always quick to feel a diminution of prosperity, collapsed, 
the Consulat authorized the creation of a bureau, to whose 
funds both public and private charity contributed. The 
following February, even while elections to the Estates 
General were progressing, the royal government authorized 
the municipality to borrow 300,000 livres and abandoned 
certain levies to help service the loan.” In addition, huge 
and costly operations in the purchase and transportation of 
grains and coal were undertaken to control the price of 
bread, fuel, and other articles of consumption.*° 

From these experiments in relief, two conclusions may 
be drawn. In the first place, the municipality, during the 
early stages of a depression, placed its reliance upon private 
charity which it sought to organize and concentrate under 
its supervision. Secondly, when the emergency reached the 
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point where private funds proved inadequate, the Consulat 
dipped freely into the public treasury so long as additional 
aid was necessary. As a result of these expenditures 20,000 
persons survived the crisis of 1756-60, and a like number 
were dependent upon relief in 1788.*! Because of the sys- 
tem adopted in 1769, no figure for that or the following 
years is available. The Consulat, even though it might have 
done more or perhaps have acted more efficiently, performed 
its function well when hard times brought unemployment 
and suffering to the city. 

Although the efforts of Lyon to cope with human misery 
provide an interesting, and in spots almost up-to-date pic- 
ture of public charity, the temptation to compare the two 
epochs should be resisted because to do so would be mani- 
festly unfair to an age without an adequate statistical or 
theoretical background. The study of social phenomena, 
being only in its infancy, the Consulat had to depend largely 
upon its personal experience and observation, doing what 
the moment called for, as is evidenced by the different 
pattern which relief took in each of the three crises con- 
sidered. Lastly, the government operated upon a very 
restricted budget that allowed few expenditures except in 
cases of extreme emergency. Although the financial system 
of the old municipality need not be investigated here, the 
condition of Lyon was such that money could not be spared 
from the other services, simply because none existed unless 
additional sources of revenue were tapped. And the classes, 
which dominated the city, refused to approve any new taxes. 
Within the restrictions imposed upon it, the Consulat used 
every available sou for charitable purposes, and occasionally 
even spent money which it did not have. 

Such a limited inquiry as this, no matter how important 
for the history of Lyon, does not allow generalizations upon 
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the state of public charity in France. It may, however, pro- 
vide material for some suggestions which can be confirmed 
or rejected only by similar investigations of other localities. 
If elsewhere the philanthropic spirit had pervaded society 
and affected the public authorities as in Lyon, the movement 
was not only general in its extent but also important in its 
effects. Secondly, a question arises about the origins of 
secular concepts of charity. Was the movement literary, 
originating in such minds as that of Rousseau and spreading 
slowly through society, or did it grow up in bourgeois 
circles such as directed Lyon’s policy? The evident self- 
interest of the employing class in preserving the cheap labor 
supply might well have suggested the wisdom of hospitals, 
orphan asylums, emergency relief, and other forms of public 
charity. With the advance of the bourgeoisie, the idea 
became more generalized and was formulated by literary 
men, whose works spread the philanthropic spirit still 
further because the times were ripe. Perhaps there is no 
solution to this question of the relationship between literary 
development and historical movement, but the problem 
does, as the material here presented reveals, need further 
study. Finally, if today the world has become accustomed 
to far-reaching activities of public charity, it is only because 
the eighteenth century substituted secular for religious con- 
cepts of philanthropy. To those beginnings, often mis- 
directed, frequently inefficient, and sometimes overlooking 
or neglecting vital problems, society owes the debt so often 
forgotten to innovators who embarked upon new and 
uncharted seas for the benefit of mankind. 


NOTES 


. In this paper it has seemed pertinent to provide documentation only for 
statements relating directly to charity. A monograph now in the course 
of preparation will supply the necessary proofs of all matters relating 
to the character and administration of Lyon during this period. 
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The New Biography 
CD 
G. G. BENJAMIN 


gone through definite evolutionary changes. This is 

well illustrated in three attempts to portray the life 
and character of George Washington. Jared Sparks, writ- 
ing in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, has no 
qualms of conscience in changing spelling, leaving out whole 
paragraphs from Washington’s letters, and making the 
Father of our country write in the style of a Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Worthington Chauncey Ford, under the spell of 
the scientific vogue of the latter nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, shows the mistakes of Sparks and previous 
biographers, but refuses to leave out some of the legendary 
tales that might militate against the idea that Washington 
was always a paragon of virtue and respectability. Rupert 
Hughes, on the other hand, writes his life of Washington 
as a counter-irritant to the many legends which had become 
a part of the American tradition. Instead of a mid-victorian 
Sunday school hero, Washington emerges as a man of real 
blood and iron; instead of the plaster saint of the cherry- 
tree story and the fallacious prayer at Valley Forge, he 
appears as a man who could swear violently on occasion, 
hate with all his heart, gamble and drink—a typical eigh- 
teenth century gentleman. Hughes humanizes Washing- 
ton. As one reads the latest volumes of Hughes’ biography, 
Washington becomes a much greater man, general and 
statesman. In fact, Hughes styles Washington the most per- 
fect man in history but he does not make him a prig, perfect 
from the very beginning, but a really great man and patriot 
who developed under the stress of circumstances. 
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The New Biography 


Two recent biographies of this school change greatly 
our viewpoints of men and their times. These are George 
Fort Milton’s The Age of Hate, depicting the period of the 
later Civil War and Reconstruction in which many of the 
heroes are shown as quite different individuals from their 
traditional portrayals. The much-maligned Andrew John- 
son is shown as a really great President; General Grant as 
a man of small calibre, jealous of his superior men and plot- 
ting continually for his personal advancement. The other 
is the late Senator Albert J. Beveridge’s Life of Lincoln, in 
which he places in the limbo of out-worn ideas many of the 
Lincoln legends. 

The twentieth century has not been entirely satisfied 
with the attempt to make history and biography scientific. 
It has definitely reacted against the theory that social 
studies can be written as problems in mathematics or chem- 
istry. It has demanded that not only the truth regarding 
an individual or a nation should be discovered as far as 
possible, but that the writer should tell it in a readable and 
artistic manner. Hence has arisen the school of biographers 
to whom one usually refers when one speaks of the New 
Biography. This type is usually considered to have been 
ushered in by Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 
Strachey says in his preface to this work: 


The art of biography seems to have fallen on 
evil times in England and America. We have had, it 
is true, a few masterpieces, but we have never had, 
like the French, a great biographical tradition . 
With us, the most delicate and humane art of all the 
branches of the art of writing has been relegated to 
the journeyman of letters; we do not reflect that it 
is perhaps as difficult to write a good life as to live 
one. These two fat volumes with which it is our cus- 
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tom to commemorate the dead . . . who does not 
know them, with their ill-digested masses of mate- 
rial, their slip-shod style, their lamentable lack of 
selection, of detachment, of design? They are as 
familiar as the cortege of the undertaker, and wear 
the same air of slow, funereal barbarism. 


The writers of this school do away with foot-notes and 
documentation; they put words into the mouths of their 
characters as Thucydides did in his history. To them, a bio- 
graphical study is a great drama; their aim has been to revi- 
talize biography. Strachey followed his Eminent Victorians 
with his Victoria and just before his death with his Eliza. 
beth and Essex. The latter makes a melodrama of the 
period. Sir Francis Bacon is the awful villain and Essex the 
perfect hero. He sacrifices historical facts to art and litera 
ture. In referring to Elizabeth, about to order the execution 
of Essex, Strachey says: “It is not difficult to guess the steps 
by which she reached her final conclusions.” 

Strachey has had a host of imitators. In France is Andre 
Maurios. In his Ariel, The Life of Shelley, Disraeli, and 
Lord Byron, he gives vent to his theory of biography. In 
his Aspects of Biography, Maurois characterizes the biog- 
rapher as saying: ‘Here is a man. I possess a certain num- 
ber of documents, a certain amount of evidence about him. 
I am going to attempt to draw a true portrait. What will 
this portrait be? I don’t want to know before I have actu- 
ally drawn it. I am prepared to accept whatever contempla- 
tion of my subject may reveal to me, and to correct it in 
proportion to such facts as I discover.” 

In Germany, Emil Ludwig has been the exemplar of this 
new type of biography. Ludwig’s biography is very unlike 
that of the research historian. He reads until the available 
material is known to him; if he happens upon a letter or an 
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The New Biography 


anecdote, in itself a mere nothing, he seizes upon it avidly 
and makes it significant. He is not at all concerned with the 
history of the period. He does not try to discover fresh 
sources, but from old materials he attempts to create a new 
and vitalized character. In his Napoleon, he is entirely sub- 
jective in his treatment. Many of his anecdotes are from 
unreliable sources. Errors of fact, contradictions, inaccu- 
rate dates, and half statements which convey an incorrect 
impression are to be found. In his William Hohenzollern, 
the Last of the Kaisers, he bases his whole character devel- 
opment of William II as a defense mechanism resulting 
from an inferiority complex due to his withered arm. Lud- 
wig began his writing career as a novelist and dramatist. In 
addition to his Napoleon and William, he has published 
Goethe, Genius and Character, Bismarck, The Son of Man, 
Lincoln, Three Titans, Schliemann, and Roosevelt. 

The outstanding American representative is the late 
Gamaliel Bradford. He styles himself a Psychographer. 
The great object of biography, says this protagonist of the 
New Biography, must always be the portrayal of char- 
acter, the probing and the revelation of the subtile mystery 
and secret personality which always teases us and eludes us 
just when it seems firmly within our graps. Bradford has 
written some twenty volumes. Among these are Confed- 
erate Portraits, Union Portraits, Portraits of American 
Women, Damaged Souls, Bare Souls, Wives, Daughters of 
Eve, The Quick and the Dead. His longer biographies are 
Lee, the American, The Soul of Samuel Pepys, Darwin, 
and Dwight L. Moody, A Worker in Souls. His last work, 
published just before his death, Saints and Sinners, probed 
with a scalpel such men as Talleyrand. 

The old documentary biography may be likened to a 
table d’hote dinner with course following upon course. It 
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was many times heavy, dull, and tedious. Nevertheless the 
food was substantial. The New Biography is an after. 
theatre-cabaret or night club supper. The food is often a 
chop-suey mixture seasoned to suit every taste, but it is nec. 
essarily secondary. The tintinnabulation of the jazz 
orchestra, the dancing of the chorus, the myriad colored 
lights, the antics of the players—all these appeal to the 
jaded nerves of a society fatigued with the “‘demned horrid 
grind of every-day life. It is no wonder that the New 
Biography sells. Mr. Ernest Boyd, in a recent number of 


Harpers, cleverly parodies Strachey’s statement : 


The trick of biography seems to have fallen on 
prosperous times in Europe and America. A most 
scholarly and subtile branch of writing has been rele- 
gated to the sex circulationist of letters; we do not 
reflect that it is perhaps as easy to write a flashy 
biography as a cheap novel. These octavo volumes 
with which it is our custom to vulgarize the dead, 
who does not know them, with their half-digested 
paucity of material, their “smart style,” their tone 
of tedious superiority, their lamentable lack of taste, 
of honest purpose? They are as familiar as the case 
histories of the psycho-analyst and wear the same 
air of spurious, psychological profundity. 


Fortunately, however, all of the writers of modern 
biography do not play up the so-called “‘New Biography.” 
Since the World War have appeared a vast number of 
biographies, memoirs, dairies, and autobiographies, in which 
the authors try to tell what actually has happened. No one 
can understand the War itself without reading a large share 
of the biographies and memoirs of the minor participants. 

It is said each generation rewrites its history. The same 
is true of biography. New sources are discovered, new 
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The New Biography 


interpretations of these sources are made, resulting in a 
better understanding of a man and his times. 

A third type of the New Biography is the so-called 
fictionized biography. This is somewhat different from the 
historical novel. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton is usually con- 
sidered the forerunner of this school in her novel, The Con- 
queror, in which she portrays the career of Alexander 
Hamilton. In her recent auto-biography, The Adventures 
of a Novelist, she tells how she came to use the novel form. 
The fictionized biographer, while often painting a picture 
of the contemporary scene such as the erudite historian or 
scholar may not give, has done must to falsify the character, 
deeds, and times of his hero. One has only to call attention 
to such works as Irving Bacheller’s, Jn the Days of Poor 
Richard, A Man for the Ages, Father Abraham, or Honore 
Willsie Morrow’s We Must March, in which she perpetu- 
ates the exploded Marcus Whitman legend, and her With 
Malice Toward None, Mary Todd Lincoln, Black Daniel, 
to show the baneful influence of this type of biography. 

The objective historian or biographer may learn lessons 
from the New Biography. He should learn that his work 
may be scientific in its approach and yet it may be written in 
an attractive and vivid style; that because his work is well 
documented is no excuse for long-involved sentences. The 
use of technical jargon is no indication of profundity or 
erudite scholarship. On the other hand, to paraphrase the 
words of a recent critic, he must doubt everything and 
subject his conclusions and all the steps that lead to them to 
a corrosive examination, analysis, and verification. “His 
work may lack in brilliance, it may be a faulty, imperfect, 
blurred image. It is an effort in the direction of truth. Such 
an effort has a value that no ignorance, however brilliant, 


and no wishfulness, however kind, can offer in competition 
with it.” 
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Interpretation of the Career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte 


ORD 
JoHN DENTON CARTER 


I 


determined largely by Napoleon himself. Through 

his control of the official channels of information and 
by various methods of propaganda he was able to force his 
own interpretation of himself on the great majority of 
those under his rule. “Instead of conforming to opinion,” 
wrote Taine, ‘the rules it, masters it, and if need be, he 
manufactures it.”* It is, perhaps, an exaggeration to say, 
as one writer has said, that during his reign ‘‘All the praises 
in honor of Napoleon the Great were but the echoes of his 
own voice.”* But the official annals, the press, his procla- 
mations, his bulletins, and even his monuments, were propa- 
ganda on a grand scale.’ 

As First Consul, Napoleon proclaimed himself the son 
and heir of the Revolution. He knew that the principles of 
the Revolution were still the guiding force in the political 
life of France. Until his autocratic power was more firmly 
established, he continued to pay lip service to Revolutionary 
and Republican ideals. The principle of popular elections 
was supposedly retained in the plebiscite, and religious lib- 
erty confirmed by the Concordat of 1801. Equality was 
assured in the Civil Code and in the “‘career open to talent.” 
In spite of the fact that in the first year of the Consulate 
all but thirteen newspapers had been suppressed, the Con- 
stitution of the year XII (1804) provided for a Senatorial 
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Interpretation of Napoleon 


Committee of seven to safeguard the “liberty of the press.’”’* 
In the early period of his rule he encouraged the conception 
of himself as the apostle of peace, and was hailed as such 
when he successfully negotiated the Treaties of Luneville, 
1801, and of Amiens, 1802. Fox, Sheridan, and the English 
Whigs were convinced that Bonaparte would bring to 
France and Europe, “‘all the blessings of civilized peace.” 5 
When war broke out in 1803, the official view was that it was 
due, not to French aggression, but to the machinations of 
the other powers. 

By 1804, Napoleon’s personal power and prestige made 
it possible to divorce himself from the outward forms of the 
Revolution and the Republic. Madame de Rémusat wrote 
in her Mémoires that by that year “One dared no longer 
utter the word Republic.”® Instead of son of the Revolu- 
tion and First Consul of the Republic, Napoleon became 
Emperor of the French and the first of the House of Bona- 
parte. With the marriage to Marie Louise, in 1810, he 
definitely allied himself with the principle of legitimacy. 
Not until after the first exile and the return from Elba did 
Napoleon again assume the role of champion of the Revo- 
lution and leader of the liberal forces in France against 
Bourbon autocracy. 

Napoleon’s strict control of the press, despite constitu- 
tional guarantees of its liberty, prevented any criticism from 
that quarter. The decree of January 17, 1800," reducing 
the number of newspapers to thirteen, was followed by sub- 
sequent orders for suppression until under the Empire there 
was little trace left even of private rights of ownership. All 
periodicals came to be considered merely instruments of the 
regime. His debasement of the press for his own ends drew 
a severe indictment from the Senate in its decree deposing 
him, on April 3, 1814: 
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. the liberty of the press, established and 
consecrated as one of the rights of the nation, has 
been constantly subjected to the arbitrary censorship 
of his police, and .. . at the same time he has always 
made use of the press in order to fill France and 
Europe with imaginary facts, false maxims, doc- 
trines favorable to despotism, and outrages against 
foreign government .. .° 


Education, no less than the press, was shackled by Napo- 
leon, and no one dared teach any but the official view of poli- 
tical questions. In the decree of March 17, 1808, organiz- 
ing the Imperial University, the principles of instruction 
included, ‘‘Fidelity to the Emperor, to the imperial mon- 
arch ...and to the Napoleonic dynasty...” ® 

Historians who valued their integrity were forced to 
abandon modern history and confine their researches to the 
ancient or medieval periods. An English critic of the time 
observed that though Napoleon had control of contempor- 
ary opinion, he “‘seems to have dreaded the voice of his 
tory.” *° When Millot published the fourth volume of his 
Elements d l’histoire de France, in 1806, the Emperor dis 
patched a letter to Fouché, his Minister of Police: 


Millot has just published a fourth volume, con 
taining all kinds of ridiculous nonsense, and depreci- 
ating our victories. It is the height of indecency that 
such an ignoramus should write in the grand manner 
about contemporary events. Have the book sup- 
pressed.™ 


There was one group that Napoleon, with all his power, 
could not control, and from these came the most effective 
opposition to his rule. Even he, who could create great 
armies and nations at will, had to confess that “It’s ridicu- 
lous to order an eclogue from a poet as one orders a muslin 
frock from the dressmaker’s.” 12 No French writer of rank 
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arose to sing the praises of the Napoleonic regime. Those 
who refused to remain silent were forced into exile where 
they continued to denounce the Emperor as a tyrant, the 
destroyer of liberty, and the corrupter of the principles of 
the Revolution. The three great literary names of France, 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael, Joseph de Maistre, were 
all in opposition. 

On the continent criticism was silenced almost as com- 
pletely as in France. When Palm, the Nurnberg bookseller, 
was found in possession of an inflammatory pamphlet, he 
was executed by his government at the order of Napoleon. 
Few German writers dared express open opposition to 
Napoleon until the agitation preceding the War of Libera- 
tion. Goethe and Heine, two of the greatest, were frankly 
admirers. 

In England alone, of all Europe, was there free criticism 
possible. Contemporary English opinion may be divided 
roughly into three categories. At the beginning of Napo- 
leon’s rule, the Tories held the view that he represented the 
extremes of the Revolution, ‘‘a rank Jacobin, with a Jacobin 
mind, Jacobin principles, and Jacobin projects.” 7° Later, 
after he became Emperor, the Tories denounced him as an 
absolutist and a despot. Perhaps the Tory estimate was 
best stated by the greatest of them all. ‘Napoleon Bona- 
parte, sir,” said the Duke of Wellington to a friend, ‘“‘was 
no gentleman.” ** 

The great majority of the Whigs were at first sympa- 
thetic, regarding the First Consul as the heir of the Revolu- 
tion and the champion of peace and liberal principles. After 
1804, the Whigs went to the other extreme and came to 
consider Napoleon as a military despot. 

There was a third group, a handful of Whigs and radi- 
cals, who remained faithful to Napoleon to the end. Among 
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these were Byron’s friend, Hobhouse, Lord Holland, and 
Hazlitt. But these apologists for Napoleon in England had 
dwindled to such a small number by 1815 that it was said 
there were only four persons in London to whom Waterloo 
was a tragedy. 


II 


Napoleon Bonaparte may have “dreaded the voice of 
history,”’ but his supreme egotism did not desert him even in 
the presence of Clio herself. His great powers enabled him 
to determine not only contemporary opinion of himself but 
the opinions of the world for thirty years after his downfall. 
No work of the French Consul and Emperor exceeds in ar- 
tistry the creation of that myth known as the Napoleonic 
legend. 

The foundations of the legend were laid during the 
Consulate and the Empire; its actual creation was the work 
of the exile of St. Helena; it reached its climax in 1840 when 
the ashes of the Great Emperor were returned form St. 
Helena and buried under the dome of the Invalides, amid 
the rejoicings of the whole French nation. 

By 1814, the Napoleonic myth was threadbare and 
faded. The series of disasters—the Spanish invasion, the 
Russian campaign, Leipzig, and the allied invasion of France 
—had destroyed the faith of the French people in their in- 
vincible hero. They saw him no longer as the leader of the 
Revolution and the incarnation of the glory of France, but 
a military despot who had brought in the end only chaos, 
ruin, and defeat. When he was exiled to Elba the dominant 
feeling was one of relief. 

Louis XVIII, one of that long line of rulers who had 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing, came to the throne 
of France in 1814 and tried to efface in a few months twenty- 
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five years of French history. The almost universal opposi- 
tion to Bourbon reaction set the stage for the triumphant 
return of Napoleon from Elba. When he landed on the 
coast of France and proceeded in triumph to Paris, he came 
not as Napoleon the Great, Emperor of the French, but as 
the Little Corporal, the champion of the Revolution, of 
Liberalism, even of Jacobinism. He proclaimed to the 
populace at Lyons: 


I come to deliver France from the emigrants. I 

am sprung from the Revolution. I am come to save 

the people from the slavery into which the priests 

and nobles would plunge them.” 

During the Hundred Days an attempt was made to set up 
a liberal empire. Benjamin Constant was asked to draw up 
a new constitution which was christened ‘‘Additional Act to 
the Constitutions of the Empire.” ** Its preamble reinter- 
preted the history of the Empire to conform to the profes- 
sions of the new regime. 

The Hundred Days is important in the development of 
the Napoleonic legend, for as the period of Napoleon faded 
into history, the French people in retrospect saw only the 
Napoleon of the last short period of his rule. They forgot 
the tyrant of the years before 1814 who had brought only 
ruin in his wake and who had lost for France the natural 
frontiers attained by the armies of the Revolution. 

Napoleon, from the exile at St. Helena, was shrewd 
enough to interpret correctly the mood of the French people. 
The disastrous defeat at Waterloo helped, rather than hurt, 
his cause, for the picture of the fallen idol certainly had a 
greater sentimental appeal than of one who had retired 
victorious. As he said to Las Cases at St. Helena: 


Our situation here may even have its attrac- 
tions, the universe is looking at us, we remain the 
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martyrs of an immortal cause. Millions of men weep 

for us, and glory is in mourning.”" 

“It seemed that the Revolution was captive with him,” 
wrote Driault, “more than ever he personified the Revolu- 
tion.” 78 

During the six years of exile and in the years immedi. 
ately following, volume after volume appeared which make 
up the St. Helena literature. In these writings Napoleon, 
directly and indirectly, pleaded his cause before the bar of 
history and in so doing, created the myth known as the 
Napoleonic legend. In addition to the writings of Napoleon 
himself, there were the memoirs of Las Cases, Generals 
Montholon and Gourgaud, the two doctors, O’Meara and 
Antommarchi, and numerous minor figures. 

Philippe Gonnard, the leading authority on the Napo- 
leonic legend, has identified four main ideas that form its 
basis.1° These were: (1) Napoleon was the disinterested 
representative of the principles of 1789; (2) He was a sin- 
cere liberal who had made himself dictator only by necessity; 
(3) He desired peace but had been forced into perpetual 
warfare to defend his country from the European coalition; 
(4) He was the champion of the principle of nationalities. 

These ideas may not have conformed to historical truth, 
but they were the very ones in the whole literature of St. 
Helena that carried the strongest appeal to the French 
public. They fell on ripe ground, for France was unhappy 
under the Bourbons. The old veterans of the Grand Army 
were treated as outlaws; the Napoleonic officers had lost 
their occupation and prestige; the bourgeoisie resented the 
insolence of the returning emigres; the peasants faced the 
possibility of eviction from the confiscated lands of Church 
and lord. All eyes turned to Napoleon at St. Helena as the 
last hope of liberalism in Europe. 
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As liberalism and Bonapartism merged into one move- 
ment, there entered another force, romanticism. The roman- 
tic movement, which definitely allied itself with liberalism 
in the late 1820’s, brought the Napoleonic legend to full 
flower. Romanticism in one of its aspects was a revolt 
against the dullness of the present and a return to the 
glamor of the past. What period was more glamorous than 
the most recent past, the Napoleonic upheaval in Europe? 

The younger school of romantic poets and novelists took 
up the cause of Napoleon with enthusiasm. Among these, 
Victor Hugo was outstanding. His two odes, Napoleon II 
and The Ode to the Column were “masterpieces of Hugo’s 
Napoleonism.”’ Later, when Hugo was brought face to face 
with the legend in the flesh, in the person of Napoleon III, he 
abandoned his earlier views and became a convinced Repub- 
lican. 

Louis Napoleon published his Jdees Napoleoniennes, in 
1839, and gave new life to the Bonapartist movement. It 
came at an opportune moment, for the next year the ashes 
of his revered uncle were returned from St. Helena and 
entombed in the Invalides. The time was also fitting for the 
publication of Adolphe Thiers’ great work, the Histoire du 
Consulat et Empire, which raised the Napoleonic legend 
to the dignity of history. Numerous “Histories of Napo- 
leon” had been written in the years between 1815 and 1848 
but until Thiers’ volumes began to appear there was no 
“history” worthy of the name. 

Thiers’ twenty-volume work is divided into two parts, 
separated by the coup d’etat of 1851. The first eleven vol- 
umes appeared between 1847 and 1851; the last nine during 
the Second Empire, from 1856 to 1862. Lord Acton wrote 
that Thiers “concealed his opinion in twenty voumes,’’”° 
but the criticism is unjust, for there is a definite thesis in both 
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parts of the work. In the first part he placed himself beside 
Hugo and Beranger as chanters of Napoleonic glory, por- 
traying the Consulate and the early years of the Empire as 
a great panorama of military and administrative triumphs, 
Brumaire was not destructive of liberty but the restoration 
of order and prosperity. The Napoleonic regime was “the 
best possible compromise between ‘liberal’ ideas and efficient 
order ; a system that would keep both the aristocracy and the 
masses in their proper places. ...” 7? 

The second part strikes a more melancholy chord, for 
Thiers, like Hugo, was disillusioned in the third Napoleon 
as the heir of Bonapartism. The last nine volumes are a 
gloomy portrayal of the series of disasters that overtook 
the Empire in its last years. 


Ill 


Logically it might have assumed that the Second Empire 
would bring a further flowering of the Napoleonic legend, 
but the contrary was true. The legend had reached its full 
growth in the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe. Its 
destruction began during the reign of Napoleon III, and 
at the same time the foundations were laid for the critical 
study of the sources of information. 

Perhaps the most important event in the history of 
Napoleonic studies was the publication, at the order of 
Louis Napoleon, of the Correspondance de Napoleon I 
(1854-69), in thirty-two very large volumes. During the 
same period there appeared the memoirs and correspon- 
dence of other members of the Bonaparte family, Joseph, 
Jerome, and Eugene Beauharnais. If Louis Napoleon 
assumed that the publication of these would provide mate- 
rial for the further glorification of the House of Bonaparte, 
he was sadly mistaken. The “unbribed intellect” of France 
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refused to accept the Napoleonic yoke. Ample use was made 
of the newly published sources, but the results were anything 
but gratifying to Louis. Republicans, Legitimists, and 
Orleanists united in a wholesale assault on the uncle of the 
reigning Emperor. 

At Geneva the historian Barni gave a course of lectures 
on Napoleon and Thiers, later published in book form.” 
He attacked the delusion cherished by Liberals like Thiers 
and even Republicans that there were two Napoleons, the 
autocratic Emperor and the democrat of the Consulate and 
the Hundred Days. There was only one Napoleon, Barni 
maintained, the military despot of all three periods of his 
rule. The professions of liberalism at St. Helena were pure 
pretense. 

Pierre Lanfrey’s main assault appeared in his five vol- 
ume Histoire de Napoleon I*. In this great piece of polemi- 
cal literature, rather than history, 


The idol is swept contemptiously from its ped- 

estal and shattered into a thousand fragments .. . 

Napoleon is made to carry the burden of his 
nephew’s sins as well as his own. Lanfrey’s Napo- 
leon is an ogre, not a human being.” 

Napoleonism reached its lowest ebb in the two decades 
following Sedan. France, deeply humiliated by the disaster 
of the Franco-Prussian war, wanted no more of Bona- 
partism in any form. Taine was the only important historian 
of Napoleon during this period. Disillusioned by the defeat 
of France and by his experiences during the uprising of the 
Commune, he set himself to discover the causes of France’s 
troubles. In his Les Origines de la France Contemporaine 
he assailed the whole trend of 18th and 19th century French 
history, the ancien regime, the Revolution, Napoleon, and 
modern democracy. 
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In searching for the key to the character of Napoleon, 
Taine concluded that he was not a Frenchman of the Revo- 
lutionary period but an Italian condottiere of the Middle 
Ages, a man born out of his time. He agrees with Madame 
de Stael ** that Napoleon was “both more and less than a 
man; whose intellect ‘‘seemed a cold, keen, sword-blade,” 
but who was absolutely unmoved by principles, affection, 
gratitude, or patriotism. Human beings were so many 
pieces on a chess board and he “a skillful player who has 
the human species for an antagonist, and whom he proposes 
to checkmate.” He was ‘‘a hunter in pursuit of his prey.” 

The supreme genius of Napoleon, Taine believed to be 
his art of mastering man. 


No faculty is more precious for a political engi- 
neer; for the forces he acts upon are never other 
than human passions . . . On this dark and uncer- 
tain ground, where one has to grope one’s way, 
Napoleon moves with almost absolute certainty . . .*° 


But even with this great gift of mastering others, his rule led 
to ruin. French rulers of the past eight hundred years had 
been guided by a principle, that of building up a solid and 
enduring state. In Napoleon this principle is lacking. 


. instead of subordinating himself to the 
State, he subordinates the State to him; he does not 
look beyond his own brief physical existence to the 
nation which is to survive him; consequently, he sac- 
rifices the future to the present, and his work is not 
to be enduring. After him the deluge! *° 
His administrative reforms were bad, for they brought 
about the destruction of local patriotism and local respon- 
sibility. There was substituted instead a tyrannical, cen- 
tralized bureaucracy which remained a burden on the future 
government of France. His military policy, which best 
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reveals his essential anti-social character, resulted in the 
slaughter of nearly 4,000,000 Europeans, including 
1,700,000 Frenchmen.”* After this prodigious waste of 
her own blood and that of others, France in the end was 
deprived of her natural frontiers and fifteen departments 
acquired by the republic. Taine’s picture is one of unre- 
lieved darkness, but was, perhaps, a salutary antidote to 
the frenzied Napoleon-worship of the Romanticists of the 
first half of the century. 

In the last decade of the 19th century there began a 
third period of Napoleonic studies in France which proved 
to be the most productive of all. This period brought about 
a revival of Bonapartist prestige, for the legend was redis- 
covered, polished up, and buttressed with new arguments 
and new facts gleaned from recently published sources. The 
works of Masson, Vandal, Houssaye, Levy, Laborie, and 
Chuquet all appeared during this period. Frederic Masson, 
the most prolific writer of this group, set himself the task of 
rehabilitating the personal, rather than the official, charac- 
ter of Napoleon after the attacks of Lanfrey, Taine, and 
other writers. In the prefaces to his various works his devo- 
tion to the hero is set forth unreservedly, as for instance, 
in his Napoleon at Home: 


He was the Revolution as far as it possessed 
sublimity; he was the Country in all that was most 
sacred, for after all the glories which he gave her, 
he fell with her, and it was a common disaster which 
annihilated them, . 

Country, authority, society—these are what 
Napoleon represents. He alone supplies us with a 
common faith and hope, a common religion, a com- 
mon form of worship ... In him alone we French- 
men ...can and ought to meet on common ground.”® 
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Albert Vandal’s work, less voluminous than Masson’s, 
was superior in quality. His Napoleon et Alexandre | 
(1891-96), three volumes, was a study of the relations be- 
tween France and Russia after Austerlitz. The key to 
Napoleon’s reign after 1803, according to Vandal, was his 
need to defeat England and force her to recognize his con- 
quests. To achieve this it was necessary to conclude an 
alliance with Alexander to guarantee the continent. The 
Russian alliance, the invasion of Spain, in 1808, and of 
Russia, in 1812, were but episodes in the duel with England. 

In his second great work, L’Avenement de Bonaparte 
(1912-15), two volumes, Vandal turned from foreign rela- 
tions to internal affairs. It was the first extensive study of 
the Consulate since Thiers. He applauds the work of the 
First Consul and accepts the judgment of Thiers that the 
coup d’etat of the 18th Brumaire “was not the destruction of 
liberty but the restoration of order and prosperity.” 
Liberty had already been destroyed by the Directory; Napo- 
leon was forced to save the country from the tyranny of the 
Jacobins. 

Arthur Levy was the most devoted of the worshippers 
of Napoleon. The only act of his hero that he found ques- 
tionable was the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, but he 
justifies this as necessary for the security of the state. His 
first work, Napoleon Intime, published in 1893, was an 
attempt to show Napoleon as, first of all, a great human 
being. ‘Napoleon was neither a god nor a monster,” he 
wrote, “but simply . . . a man, and nothing human was a 
stranger to him... goodness, gratitude, cordiality, were his 
essential qualities.’’ *° 

In his Napoleon et la Paix (1902), Levy essays the “for- 
midable task of proving the greatest of conquerors a lover 
of peace.” ** The purpose of the work, he states in the pre- 
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face, was to rectify the legend that made of France the con- 
stant disturber of European peace. The documents prove 
that, 


. the responsibility for fifteen years of war 
during the Consulate and the Empire cannot be 
imputed to Napoleon. During his whole reign he 
had, on the contrary, only the objective of the con- 
clusion of an equitable and solid peace . . .** 


The English rivalry, the opposition of the legitimists, and 
the hope of preventing the spread of liberal ideas, brought 
about the successive coalitions which fought ceaselessly the 
pacific efforts of Napoleon. 

The greatest military historian of Napoleon was Henry 
Houssaye. His first volume entitled simply 7814 dealt with 
the period from Leipzig to the first abdication. It was dur- 
ing this period, according to Houssaye, that Napoleon, 
even though defeated, displayed his greatest powers of 
generalship. He was no longer the sovereign, but the gen- 
eral, “the first, the greatest, and the most resolute of the 
soldiers of France.” ** During the crisis of 1814, the 
bourgeoisie and the upper classes were cold and finally 
deserted him, but the masses and the soldiers, four-fifths 
of the nation, were loyal. His abdication was the work of 
disloyal Frenchmen, such as Talleyrand and Marmort, 
rather than the invaders. 

The three volumes of Houssaye entitled 1815 trace in 
detail the military and political events of the Hundred Days, 
the battle of Waterloo, the second abdication, and the White 
Terror that followed. He became more and more Bona- 
partist as the work progressed. The return from Elba was 
welcomed by all patriots and only the ultra-royalists 
opposed. Napoleon’s tactics at Waterloo were justified; 
defeat was due to Marshall Ney, and to the wet ground 
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which prevented the movement of heavy artillery. The 
restoration was anything but popular. ““Three-quarters of 
the population suffered with horror the insolent yoke of the 
victorious party . . . the baton of the Prussians, and the 
knife of the royal cut-throats.” ** 

While Houssaye’s narrative of military events is of the 
best, his political judgments are clouded by the bias which 
he admits in his first volume. 


We have conscientiously searched for the truth 
... But impartiality is not indifference. In this work 
where we have seen behind everything wounded 
France, we have not been able to prevent ourselves 
trembling with pity and anger. Without taking the 
part of the Empire, we have rejoiced at the victories 
of the Emperor and suffered with his defeats.* 


Albert Sorel’s L’Europe et la Revolution Francaise was 
published during this period in eight volumes, three of which 
were on Napoleon. It stands, however, apart from and 
above the school of Napoleonic literature that flourished at 
this time. Driault has called it “perhaps the greatest work 
of contemporary historical literature on France.” ** Sorel 
presents a modified interpretation of Napoleon as essen- 
tially pacific in his policy. His main thesis is the continuity 
of French foreign policy throughout the period of the Revo- 
lution and Napoleon. The First Consul and Emperor was 
the successor of the Committee of Public Safety in defend- 
ing France against the series of European coalitions formed 
between 1792 and 1815. The defense of the natural fron- 
tiers was the problem forming the connecting link between 
all the governments of France during this period. The later 
stages of the conflict with Europe were marred, however, by 
the personal ambitions of Napoleon. 
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Alphonse Aulard, the greatest historian of the Revolu- 
tion, was interested primarily in the period before 1799, but 
his researches carried him on into the period of Napoleon. 
He believed that the Revolution, which had been realized 
only partly, was suspended by Napoleon and abolished after 
1808. He chose the date 1808, for it was on October 22 of 
that year that the decree was issued removing the words 
Republique Francaise from the coins. He wrote, in justify- 
ing his choice, 


As long as this word [republic] endured there 
were certain limits to despotism; . . . Once the word 
was erased there was practically no restraining mem- 
ory of the Revolution left; . . . from that time 


[Napoleon’s] tyranny became as insane as it was 
grandiose.** 


The Napoleonic despotism arrested the Revolution and 
marked a definite retrogression toward the old order. The 
political work of the Revolution was destroyed as com- 
pletely as possible. Napoleon Bonaparte appeared to be 
“the man of the Revolution” only because the social results 
of the Revolution were maintained in part and impressed on 
almost the whole of Europe. 

In recent years Napoleonic studies in France have been 
less controversial in tone, being largely monographic works 
delving into every phase of Napoleon’s career. The work 
of Chuquet, Laborie, Driault, Pariset, Lefebvre, and Made- 
lin has been outstanding. Edouard Driault, editor of the 
Revue des Etudes Napoleoniennes, has continued the work 
of Sorel on the foreign policy of Napoleon, although disa- 
greeing with Sorel in some of his fundamental considera- 
tions. In his five-volume work, Napoleon et Europe (1910- 
27), Driault credits Napoleon with the ultimate aim of res- 
toration of peace to Europe, and liberty to the individual. 
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This was to be achieved through the revival of the Roman 
Empire holding sway from Rome and ruling, not only 
Europe, but the East from Constantinople. His Empire 
would impose a new Pax Romana on Europe and the Medi- 
terranean area after Russia had been pushed back into Asia. 
These beneficent plans of Napoleon were thwarted by the 
kings of Europe in alliance with their misguided peoples. 
Georges Pariset, in his studies of the internal policy of 
the First Consul and Emperor, has been extremely critical 
of the Napoleonic administrative reforms. Napoleon’s 
reorganization of France, ‘“‘devised by one man for his own 
ends,” has weighed heavily on the nation to the present day. 
Concentrating all power at Paris, his system left to the rest 
of the country neither liberty nor initiative, deranged the 
political balance, and “for a long time paralyzed the 
national spirit.” Pariset grants that, in his civil and eco- 
nomic policy, Bonaparte preserved the work of the Revolu- 
tion. But from the political point of view, he “revived the 
arbitrary traditions of the old monarchy.” He concludes: 


... the history of France during the nineteenth 
century has been, in many respects, nothing but a long 
and toilsome reaction against the system created 
by Bonaparte.** 


IV 


British historians, with few exceptions, have been more 
impartial in their treatment of Napoleon than those of any 
other country. They reflect, of course, the English point of 
view, but their work has not been marred by the tendency of 
the French historians to be either overly enthusiastic for a 
national idol or else too ready to charge all the ills of mod- 
ern France to one man. The extreme hatred of the English 
contemporaries of Napoleon had disappeared almost 
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entirely by the second half of the 19th century when British 
scholars first took up the serious study of the Napoleonic 
regime. 

An exception to this rule was Sir John Seeley, the imme- 
diate predecessor of Lord Acton as Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge. Seeley’s Short History of 
Napoleon the First concludes with an eighty-page essay en- 
titled ““Napoleon’s Place in History,” in which the Emperor 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting. Seeley rejects 
the conception of Napoleon as the champion of freedom who 
was corrupted by power to become a tyrant, but states that 
Bonaparte was a despot from the very first, as First Consul 
and as Emperor. While it was true that Napoleon intro- 
duced many liberal reforms into Italy, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, they were not specifically Napoleonic but 
belonged to the Revolutionary movement that bore him 
along. The expansion of France had many beneficent con- 
sequences, but it was not essentially his work. “It began 
before him; it would have proceeded almost as far without 
him.” °° Had Moreau reigned instead of Bonaparte, a simi- 
lar influence would have flowed from liberal France but 
more constantly and uniformly. Seeley believed the key to 
Napoleon’s foreign policy was his desire to destroy the 
power of England, but in this he was merely carrying on the 
policy which had been pursued by France throughout the 
18th century. 

John Holland Rose has been the most prolific of the 
English historians of Napoleon. He was the first English- 
man to attempt to transfer interest from military and naval 
affairs to the political, diplomatic, and economic study of 
the regime. His viewpoint has been, on the whole, sym- 
pathetic, and approaches, at times, the judgment of Lord 
Acton that Bonaparte was ‘“‘the most splendid genius that 
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has appeared on earth.” *° In his two-volume Life of Napo- 
leon I (1902), Rose becomes lyrical at times in his praise. 


. . . he was superlatively great in all that per- 
tains to government, the quickening of human ener- 
gies, and the art of war ... The man who bridled the 
Revolution and remoulded the life of France, who 
laid broad and deep the foundations of a new life 
in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany . . . must ever 
stand in the very forefront of the immortals of 
human story.** 


H. A. L. Fisher, in his Studies in Napoleonic Statesman- 
ship (1903), Napoleon (1913), and Bonapartism (1914), 
had done more than any other English scholar in the inter- 
pretation of the career of Napoleon. The task of Bona- 
parte, in his own words, was “to close the Romance of the 
Revolution,” to put into practical, working form the best 
ideas in the Revolutionary philosophy. An opportunist, 
unwilling to chart his course by Revolutionary dogmatism, 
Napoleon brought about a fusion of the old France with 
the new. He substituted a scientific, civilized administration 
for a condition of affairs bordering on anarchy. He de- 
stroyed liberty, but he maintained civil equality before the 
law and insured the rights of private property. Napoleon, 
according to Fisher, was essentially the champion of the 
bourgeois and peasant elements in France and as long as he 
was in power, they felt themselves to be sheltered from the 
extremists both of the left and of the right. 

Fisher believes that Napoleon, in his relations with the 
rest of Europe, was animated not only by the will to con- 
quer, but by a disinterested desire to introduce practical im- 
provements. When new conquests were made, the princi- 
ples on which the French State had been reorganized were 
introduced. Feudalism was abolished, equality, toleration, 
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and industrial freedom proclaimed. But Napoleon failed 
to live up to his promises. Political and civil liberty were 
precarious; the French censorship and espionage, conscrip- 
tions, the continental blockade, and the free quartering of 
French soldiers, all turned the masses of Europe against 
him. After 1808, as Talleyrand saw, Napoleon’s policy no 
longer fitted the needs and hopes even of France. Fisher 
discounts the grandiose plans of Napoleon for a European 
empire to bring peace and freedom to all the peoples. The 
Empire, as it existed, was only a coalition against England 
rather than a contrivance designed for the benefit of Europe. 

Lord Roseberry’s Napoleon: The Last Phase is con- 
cerned mainly with the period of the exile, but certain con- 
clusions are drawn on the whole career of Bonaparte. He 
condemns severely the English treatment of the fallen 
Emperor as petty and mean. The responsibility for it he 
ascribes, not to Sir Hudson Lowe and Admiral Cockburn, 
but to the principals of the Foreign Office, Lords Liverpool 
and Bathurst. Roseberry portrays Napoleon as living 
throughout his reign in constant fear of the people. Having 
lived through the excesses of the Terror, he was prepared, 
at all costs, to avert another Revolutionary uprising of the 
masses. “‘He was, indeed, the child of the Revolution, but 
a child whose one object was parricide.” *? Roseberry places 
the earlier Napoleon with the greatest of soldiers, adminis- 
trators, and lawgivers. But the Emperor, mad with power, 
lost the balance of his judgment, and became a menace to 
himself, to France, and to Europe. Collapse of the whole 
structure he had built up was inevitable. The author’s final 
verdict agrees with that of de Tocqueville that Napoleon 
Bonaparte was as great as a man can be without principles. 

In German writings on Napoleon there have been three 
main lines of thought. The Prussian school of extreme 
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nationalists led by Hausser, Droysen, Sybel, and Treitzsche 
found nothing good to say for the man who so brutally con- 
quered and humiliated their fatherland. His final defeat 
was due primarily to the Prussian people. 

Friedrich Nietzsche and his disciples view Bonaparte 
more sympathetically as the type of the “‘super-man,” the 
warrior who will lead united Germany to its rightful place 
as arbiter of Europe and the world. Among the intellectual 
currents in Pan-Germanism before the World War was the 
spread of this Napoleonic idolatry and acceptance of the 
political and military ethics of the conqueror. The less kind- 
lier critics of German thought have ascribed this view of 
Napoleon to merely a baseness of the German mind which 
delights in prostrating itself before the hero.** 

The best German works on Napoleon have been those 
of a third group, the followers of Ranke, who have ap- 
proached the subject from a more objective point of view. 
August Fournier’s biography is generally accepted to be the 
best that has appeared to date.** Fournier states that the 
Revolution did not end with the coup d’etat of 1799 but 
merely underwent a change of form. “For two of its most 
essential principles were retained by the Consulate: that of 
equality at home and that of extension in all directions 
abroad.” *° Napoleon was both the product and the con- 
summation of the Revolution and continued to tread the 
path marked out by his predecessors. His striving for uni- 
versal domain was not due entirely to his own ambition. He 
was following the course begun in 1792 by the Revolution- 
ary armies who were seeking to propagate their religion by 
the sword just as had Mohammed and other great religious 
leaders of the past. By 1795, the Revolutionary theory of 
the liberation of nations had become in practice the conquest 
of nations, and this policy was continued by Napoleon. 
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Kircheisen in his Napoleon und Sein Zeit, nine volumes 
of which had appeared up to 1934,*° takes on the whole a 
sympathetic viewpoint as evidenced by his statement that 
Napoleon “will always be looked upon as one of the great- 
est geniuses that the spirit of man has brought into exist- 
ence.” He states that up to the Peace of Tilsit, in 1807, 
Napoleon’s career was more or less the resultant of the Rev- 
olution, but after that he follows his own path. His final 
judgment is that Napoleon, 


. .. destroyed more than he created, but at least 
he had aroused the old Europe from its lethargy, 
and pointed the way to a future union of the 
nations.** 


Of the Russian historians of Napoleon, Tatistcheff and 
Tarle have done the best work. The former brought out his 
Alexandre I et Napoleon in 1891, the same year that Vandal 
published his great work of similar title. His viewpoint 


agrees very much with that of Vandal. Eugene Tarle’s 
researches, begun under the old regime, have been continued 
under the Soviets. He has recently added to his long list of 
works on the Napoleonic period a one-volume biography, 
Bonaparte (1937). Tarle’s interpretation may be accepted 
as the orthodox Marxist view. Napoleon did not consoli- 
date or complete the Revolution, he “‘liquidated” it. He car- 
ried over into his own regime only 


. .. those reforms designed to further the eco- 
nomic development of the French bourgeoisie, but 
in so doing he also extinguished the revolutionary 
flame which had been burning so fiercely for ten 
years.*® 


The French Revolution was essentially a middle-class revo- 
lution against feudalism which might have been realized 
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under the Republic. Its end came with the establishment of 
the dictatorship which “signified, above all, the victory of 
the upper bourgeois elements over the industrial workers 
and petty-bourgeois masses, .. .”’ *® 

The best work of the American historians of Napoleon 
is the recently published volume of Harold C. Deutsch, 
The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism (1938). Professor 
Deutsch agrees with Vandal and Sorel that Napoleon as 
Consul preferred the methods of peaceful diplomacy in his 
efforts to consolidate the gains of the Revolution and to 
extend the power and prestige of France. The resumption 
of war, in 1803, was due primarily not to the desire of 
Napoleon, but to the tortuous policy of England. After 
1806, however, Napoleon’s policies were no longer in ac- 
cord with the real interests of France. 

No study of the interpretation of the career of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte would be complete without considering, in 
addition to the Marxist view, another viewpoint emerging 
more clearly in the intellectual ferment of the modern world. 
Napoleon as authoritarian dictator has been portrayed sym- 
pathetically in the writings of the Bonapartists of France 
as well as in the works of a whole school of German thinkers. 
This same interpretation may be expected to predominate 
in any studies undertaken in the modern fascist states; that 
is, Napoleon as the man of authority who found France in 
revolutionary chaos and restored order and security of life 
and property. 

The liberal democratic view has also been stated by 
more than one historian of the past, but a clarification of 
this view may be expected in the light of developments since 
the World War. Albert Guerard’s Reflections on the Napo- 
leonic Legend (1924) is the wholesale attack of a liberal on 
both Napoleon as the betrayer of democracy, and on those 
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historians who have written of him with approval. H. G. 
Wells is not an authority on Napoleon, but his famous pas- 
sage in the Outline of History expresses well the contempt 
of a liberal for this modern Caesar. 


The figure he makes in history is one of almost 
incredible seif-conceit, of vanity, greed, and cunning, 
of callous contempt and disregard of all who trusted 
him, and of a grandiose apeing of Caesar, Alexan- 
der, and Charlemagne which would be purely comic if 
it were not caked over with human blood. Until, as 
Victor Hugo said in his tremendous way, “God was 
bored by him,” and he was kicked aside into a cor- 
ner to end his days, explaining and explaining how 
very clever his worst blunders had been, prowling 
about his dismal hot island shooting birds and squab- 
bling meanly with an underbred gaoler who failed 
to show him proper “respect.” ° 


V 


From the vast amount of literature of Napoleon Bona- 
parte there have emerged two main questions around which 
interpretation has centered. In his domestic policy, did he 
complete the Revolution or did he destroy it? In foreign 
policy, was he a ruler whose aims were essentially pacific but 
who was forced into constant warfare to protect France 
against the coalitions formed against her, or was he a con- 
queror spurred on by his own personal ambitions? 

The paradox of Napoleon’s relation to the Revolution 
was stated by Lord Roseberry. ‘‘He represented and em- 
bodied it but was always silently contending against it.” ™ 
Most historians have agreed that he preserved it in part, 
that is, civil and economic equality, but destroyed liberty. 
They also agree that those reforms that were saved were 
passed on to much of Europe. His apologists claim that he 
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accepted all that was good in the revolutionary philosophy 
—if he destroyed liberty it was because most Frenchmen 
were uninterested in it and preferred order instead. His 
critics assert that in destroying liberty he destroyed all that 
was best in the Revolution and substituted a military despot- 
ism for a democratic republic. There are others, of course, 
who agree that he smashed the Revolution and entirely 
approve of his course. 

It is a difficult undertaking to attempt to prove that 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a man of peace, yet no less author- 
ities than Sorel, Vandal, and Driault have arrived at this 
conclusion, with some qualifications. Taine and Aulard have 
viewed him as purely the conqueror. Many students of his 
foreign policy have divided his reign into two periods. Be- 
fore about 1807, his policy was determined largely by the 
interests of France; after that time his own ambitions were 
the controlling factor. There is general agreement that the 
central idea in his foreign policy, especially after 1806, was 
the need to defeat and destroy the power of England, for 
only by doing that could he assure his control of Europe. 
The disastrous Spanish and Russian campaigns are attri- 
buted to this single aim. When he failed in this his whole 
Empire was brought down in ruins. No one can doubt that 
his foreign policy, with all his great triumphs, ended finally 
in failure and lost for France all the gains achieved by 
twenty-five years of almost constant warfare. 
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GRD 


James Alexander Robertson, managing editor of the 
Hispanic American Historical Review and archivist of the 
state of Maryland, died on the morning of March 20, 1939, 
after a short illness. Dr. Roberston was one of the most 
distinguished figures in the American historical fraternity. 
From 1902-9 he carried on investigations in various foreign 
archives, and for the next several years was associated 
with the department of historical research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. For some time thereafter he 
served with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., and from 1923-33 held the position of 
research professor of American history at the John B. 
Stetson University. Dr. Robertson was a member of numer- 
ous American and foreign scholarly societies. Since 1923 
he served as executive secretary of the Florida State His- 
torical Society and general editor of its publications. His 
name is associated with a long list of scholarly works, for 
which his reputation is held in high esteem. 

Professor Homer C. Hockett, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is vacationing in the Southwest while putting through 


the press the first volume of his “‘Constitutional History of 
the United States.” 


See the news notes of Beta for the History Conference 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


National Treasurer Donald B. Hoffman has run out of 
cigars. It was a bouncing boy. 
George P. Hammond, Dean of the Graduate School, 


University of New Mexico, will be visiting professor this 
summer at the University of Texas, Austin. 


The biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta will be held 
in December, 1939. Tau chapter, University of Kentucky, 
has invited the fraternity to hold the meetings on their 
campus. The dates will be scheduled so that those wishing 
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to attend the American Historical Association convention 
will be able to attend both gatherings. 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. John W. Oliver, professor of history and head of 
the department, University of Pittsburgh, is working on a 


“History of Applied Science and Technology in the United 
States.” 


Raymond F. Brittain, instructor in the history of religion 
and in history, is working on his doctoral thesis on “The 
Transformation of Quaker Ideology into Colonial Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania.” 


Ray McQueen is studying ‘Andrew Jackson and the 
Floridas”’ for his doctoral dissertation. 


William G. Curry is gathering data for a work on 
“Metropolitan Pittsburgh.” 


Florence Franklin Shirley is a secretary of missionary 
education in the Pittsburgh Presbyterial. 


Rabbi Dr. Herman Hailperin, professorial lecturer in 
Jewish history at Duquesne University, has written essays 
and delivered public addresses on the dangers in the United 
States of “imported foreign propaganda.” 


William J. Martin, assistant professor of history, was a 
visiting professor in the Summer Session of 1938 in the 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


Prudence Trimble, a former national president, is chair- 
man of the social studies field in the Committee of Fifteen, 
studying the status of this subject in secondary schools. 


Robert F. Taft, assistant in history in Western Reserve 
University, received his M.A. degree in August, 1938, at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Beta has recently elected to membership Professor 
James T. Shotwell, as an honorary member; Helen B. 
Brown, Paul A. Brinker, Raymond F. Brittain, John H. 
Ehrenfeld, Frederick F. Kantz, Dolly D. Kiedaisch, Joseph 
F. McClosky, F. Ruth Matteson, Henry D. Moos, Emma 
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D. Morris, Dolores M. Meyers, Father Milan A. Popovich, 
Alice C. Schuster, Mary Lou Wheeler. 


Beta Chapter will hold its Founder’s Day Banquet on 
April 29. Professor Dexter Perkins, noted authority, will 
deliver an address on ““The Monroe Doctrine and the New 
Pan Americanism.” 

The History Conference, an annual affair for the last 
eight years, and in which Beta members take a prominent 
part, will meet April 29. The theme of the Conference is, 
“The Americas in World Affairs.”” Four of the scheduled 
papers are: Dr. Dominic de la Salandra, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, “Italian Fascism in Latin America;” Dr. Andrew 
N. Cleven, University of Pittsburgh, “Influence of Nazi-ism 
in Latin America;’’ Dr. Oliver Wendel Holmes Ellsbree, 
University of Pittsburgh, ‘ ‘Influence of the French in Latin 
America;” Dr. Alfred H. Sweet, Washington and Jefferson 
College, “Influence of the British in Latin America.” 

Professor J. Fred Rippy, University of Chicago, will 
give an address on ‘“The New Pan Americanism and the 
Fascist Threat” at this Conference. 


At the January 3, 1939, meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, Anna M. Quattrocchi read a 
paper on “James Wilson and the Establishment of the Na- 
tional Government,” William C. Weaver one on ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania in the First Session of the First Congress,” and Selma 
Ries on “The Washingtons in Pennsylvania in 1789.” 

At the Scholar’s Day ceremonies Richard P. Cassiano, 
noted half back at the University of Pittsburgh, was awarded 
the recently established Phi Alpha Theta Junior Award, a 
prize of $50 for outstanding work in history, by a junior, 
majoring in history. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 


Dr. Venila Shores attended a D. A. R. convention in 
Winter Park, Florida, and also visited the Mont Verde 
School, Mont Verde, Florida, founded by the D. A. R. 


Kathryn A. Eckles has been elected secretary-treasurer 
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of Delta. Patricia Hoebert, new initiate, has a very high 
scholastic record. 


Delta celebrated the birthday of Phi Alpha Theta with 
a tea for one hundred freshmen and sophomores who had 
made A or B in their history courses. 
Mary Emily Parker and Dawn Latham have been 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 
New voting machines have been introduced on the campus, 
the first in a Florida college. 


Zeta, the Ohio State University, Columbus 


The state of Ohio is sponsoring a six-volume, definitive 
history for the sesquicentennial celebration of the first set- 
tlement at Marietta, Ohio, 1788. Dr. Francis P. Weisen- 
burger is contributing a volume on the “Era of Internal 
Development, 1825-51,” and Dr. Eugene Roseboom one 
on the “Civil War Period, 1851-73.” 

Dr. Harvey Rice will soon complete his biography of 
Jonathan Bennett. 


Jay McKee, a former Phi Alpha Theta president, is 
professor of history at the State Teachers’ College, Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin. 

Herbert Warwick is with the history department at the 
University of Louisville. 

Gertrude Lawrence is the adviser for the new Psi chap- 
“ of Phi Alpha Theta at Kent State University, Kent, 

hio. 

Edgar Nixon and Gerald Schnediker are employed in 
the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Gertrude Stein is a special investigator with the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
oa” Eugene Cottle is now at Ohio University, Athens, 

io. 

Dr. George Auxier is employed in the Library of Con- 
gress; Dr. Russell Seibert is teaching at State Teachers’ 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Dr. Kenneth Bunce, on 
the other side of the globe, is teaching in Matsuyama, Japan. 
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Kenneth St. Clair, secretary of Zeta, has spent _much 
time in North Carolina, Virginia, and Washington, a Su 
in preparation for a treatment of the legal phases of the 
Reconstruction period in North Carolina. 

Dr. Harold Grimm is compiling a volume on European 
history, 1300-1789, under the editorship of Walter G. 
Langsam, as part of a three-volume Survey of Western 
Civilization, for Lippincott. 

An initiation dinner at Zeta will celebrate the semester's 
work. Dr. John La Monte of the University of Cincinnati, 
who has spent a year in research in Italy, will address the 
group on “The Papacy and the Crusades.” 


Omicron, Municipal University of Omaha 


Earl Cairns holds a scholarship to the graduate school, 
University of Nebraska, and is spending the year there. 

Franklin A. Doty received his M.A. degree from the 
State University of Iowa and is now teaching history in the 
Webster City, lowa, High School. 

George Thatcher received his M.A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and is teaching in the Omaha, 
Nebraska, public schools. 

Betty Majors studied in the graduate school, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, last summer, and is teaching in North 


High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Xi, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Walter Bean is studying for his Ph.D. degree under 
Professor Frederic Logan Paxson at the University of 
California. 


Xi chapter made Dean Carl F. Huth, University of 
Chicago, and Professor John D. Hicks, University of Wis- 


consin, honorary members last summer. 


Rho, Southeastern Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma 


James D. Morrison has published “The Union Pacific, 
Southern Branch,” in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, and is 
planning to continue the study for a doctoral dissertation. 
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Sigma, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


The University of New Mexico has acquired a 7,000 
volume library of Mexicana, through action of the recent 
state legislature. 

Two new articles by Sigma professors are: “The Gov- 
ernment and the Navaho, 1846-58,” by Dr. Frank D. 
Reeve, and “New Mexico’s Fight for Statehood, 1895- 
1912,” by Dr. Marion Dargan. Both articles appeared in 
the New Mexico Historical Review, January, 1939. 

Henrietta Bebber was this year’s winner of the Charles 
Florus Coan Award to a senior for high scholarship in his- 
tory. Harriet Ann Fisher received honorable mention, both 
students having a straight A average in their major subject. 

Genial Jim Threlkeld of the New Mexico Book Store, 
Albuquerque, spoke before the recent initiation meeting of 
Phi Alpha Theta at Sigma. Thanks a lot, Jim, for the 
inspiring talk. 

The University of New Mexico Press is publishing a 
two-volume work, Pioneers in American Anthropology, con- 
tributed by Dr. Leslie A. White, of the University of Michi- 
gan. George P. Hammond is the general editor. A. F. 
Bandelier and Lewis H. Morgan are the “pioneer giants” 
dealt with. 


Phi, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


Philip H. Overmeyer is completing his work for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

Phi chapter has sponsored a series of worthwhile lec- 
tures by members of the history staff. Here and There has 
received a special report of the meeting devoted to “The 
Triumvirate,”"—Channing, Hart, and Turner—by Dr. 
George Stephenson, Turner’s assistant while at Harvard, 
and who knew them all personally. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 


Five new members were inducted into Upsilon recently: 
Harry Anderson, president of the senior class; George Col- 
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lins, president of the local chapter of Tau Kappa Alpha, 
debating fraternity; Harold Merchant, college organist; 
Romeo Ronco; and James Hall. 

Professor A. M. Mintier reports a successful open meet- 
ing for majors in history to acquaint them with the nature 
and purposes of Phi Alpha Theta. The theme was the dis. 
tribution of Indian tribes in North America. 


Psi, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


The fall initiation was held at the Captain Brady in 
honor of seven new members. Dr. Earl W. Crecraft, dean 
of the Liberal Arts College, was the guest speaker. 


At recent meetings of the chapter, Dr. A. Sellew Rob- 
erts, head of the department of history, spoke on “Liberty 
and Democracy,” and Dr. Gertrude Lawrence, also of the 
history staff, spoke on her trip to Dublin, Ireland. She is 
gathering material for a monograph on the Sinn Fein move- 
ment. 

Psi chapter is sponsoring the gathering of old, interest- 
ing, and valuable books, newspapers, pamphlets, and other 
material in the field of history, especially local affairs. 


Chi, University of California, Berkeley 
Father Robert J. Welch, president of the chapter, has 


taken temporary leave to pursue research activities in the 
archives of Mexico. Vice-president Gregory Crampton is 
officiating in his absence. 

Professor Robert J. Kerner addressed a dinner meeting 
in honor of ten initiates on April 1. 

In February, Professor Frederic L. Paxson spoke to 
the chapter on the Chicago meeting of the American His- 
torical Association. Professor Paxson is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Professor Herbert E. Bolton, a past president of the 
American Historical Association, recently spoke to Chi, 
giving his views of the Lima Conference, held at Lima, 
Peru, in December, 1938. Professor Bolton attended the 


Conference as official observer for the University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Wuo’s WuHo AMONG OuR CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward F. Willis, assistant professor of history at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, received 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of California. His 
work on Prince Lichnowsky, Ambassador of Peace: A Study 
in Pre-War Diplomacy, 1912-14, will be published soon by 
the University of California Press. 

Earl R. Beck is now completing his work for the master’s 
degree at Ohio State University. 

William C. Weaver, national president of Phi Alpha 
Theta, 1937-39, holds the master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He has been active, as high school 
teacher, in numerous historical conferences in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Henry M. Dater came to Kent State University in 
1936 from an instructorship at Yale University. He was 
the American Field Service Fellow for research in France, 
1933-34, studying at the Université de Lyon Faculté des 
Lettres. 

Professor Gilbert Giddings Benjamin is professor of 
European history at the University of Southern California. 


John Denton Carter, M.A., University of California, 
is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in history at the same 
institution. He has been appointed Panama-Pacific fellow 
in Pacific Coast History for 1939-40 at California. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO “HERE AND THERE” 


Donald B. Hoffman, Edgar F. Goad, N. Andrew N. 
Cleven, Kathryn A. Eckles, Edith B. Hendrix, Neal South- 
ard, Mabel Knipprath, Mrs. Hettie H. McIntire, Frank D. 
Reeve, A. M. Mintier, Catherine M. Leist, James S. Cun- 
ningham, and A. F. Zimmerman. 


ERRATA 


In the Winter Edition of THE HisTorIAn, it errone- 
ously appears (page 79, third paragraph, last sentence) that 
Bandelier’s Final Report was a purely documentary study. 
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The error was caused by the deletion of a paragraph in 
editing. The first sentence of paragraph four was intended 
to apply only to the Mexican Monographs. 


Ye Editor aspires to omniscience, but the mispelling of 
the names of his colleagues in the previous issue is regretted, 
It is suggested that student reporters consult their Univer. 


sity catalog for accuracy in reporting the names of their 
professors. 


CHAPTERS OF Put ALPHA THETA 


Alpha University of Arkansas 
Beta University of Pittsburgh 
Gamma University of Pennsylvania 
Delta Florida State College for Women 
Epsilon University of Illinois 
Zeta Ohio State University 
Eta Southern Methodist University 
Theta Denison University 
Iota Colorado State College of Education 
Kappa Muhlenberg College 
Lambda Kansas State Teachers College 
Mu Arkansas State Teachers College 
Nu Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Xi University of Southern California 
Omicron Municipal University of Omaha 
Pi Louisiana State Normal College 
Rho Southeastern State Teachers College (Oklahoma) 
Sigma University of New Mexico 
Tau University of Kentucky 
Upsilon Waynesburg College 
Phi University of Minnesota 
Chi University of California 
Psi Kent University, Ohio 

Gettysburg College 
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